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/ This report summarizes a national state o£ the art 

study^o£ job search training (JST) programs, namely, the 
Comprehensive EEmployment and Training Act^ the Work Incentive 
Program, ajQj^ the employment sl&rvice* Special emphasis is placed on 
youth programs* An introductory chapt;er de£ines JST, provides a^ brie£ 
history ^ol JST development, and assesses/ the adequacy o£ research and 
development on this intervention* Chapter II brie£lY describes JST as 
it exists iih each o£ the major employment and training settings* It 
then d|eals with critical administrative Ussues such as problems 
surrounding outcome and cost accountings in JST programs* The £ocus of 
chapter III is on how JST grou^ sessions are conducted, the main 
actors (group leaders and participants)/, t^e methods used by leaders, 
^nd the general £lavor o£ the experience, the^ two chapters that 
£ollow deal with the curriculum* They divide ^he content between 
pre-search preparation and orientation o£ th^ job seekers and the 
instructions and training provided £or ttte actual jol; search* The 
f inal^chapter synthesizes £indings representing the most minimal* 
needs^ gaps, and unanswered questions pound in this study* An 
appendix contains the methodology and a description o£ the selected 
sites* (YLB) ^ ; 1/ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



this report summarizes a national state of the art study of Job Search 
Training programs (JST) as offered in Labor Depar|:ment funded programs—CETA 
and WIN, and the employment service— with special emphasis on youth programs* 
The field research involved observations and\ interviews at 30 JST sites, 
selected for their unique modeling dimension^r Telephone interviews were 
conducted with. and program materials were obtained from at least that many 
additiona^l JST programs. All of these materials were examined and analyzed 
on multiple levels* The most -significant findings were: 

K JSTs appear to be an important and valuable social intervention. They 
are capable of improving t4ie jdb search skills and increa^sing the 
intensity 6f search efforts for all types of job seekers* There is 
strong evidence that JST programs meet with much , public favor. In 
contrast to other employabil i ty development programs , JSTs are 
reasonably short, low-cost, and effective. The group format is 
particularly suited to public agencies whose resources are rapidly 
declining* 

2. Though there^ are a rich array of JST models, a few^have been widely^ 
emulated and dominate ^ the field. Frequently, these models were 
developed for , white collar and professional" clientele and, involve 
techniques which are not always appropriate or relevant to the 
target populations of the DOL funded programs. Reflecting previous 
funding levels, they drew on a fairly ^ubstpintial resource base 
resulting ' in some cases in excessively drawn out programs which 
require full stipends* It is doubtful whetlrer these models wilt 
survive in the current atmosphere. If JST is continued in the 
future, new models should be explored. 

3. JST programs have suffered from persistent neglect and lack of oversight 
from national policy makers and administrators* Assuming that JSTs will 
be a legitimate service component in the future, and that some national 
quidande and leadership will be forthcoming, the QRC study identified 
minimum needs, gags, and unanswered questions: 

a, Most of the JST programs had a relatively meager body of knowledge 
'about their basic subject matter—how people can best conduct a 
productive search for work. The content, the substance of the programs 
need to be improved. A few relatively simple steps could be , taken 
nationally to help alleviate this problem* 

b. The administration of JST programs has been hampered by duplication 
of effort, undefutilization, absence of criteria for staff selection and 
training, and inadequate national standards for measuring costs and 
outcomes* Several administrative actions would be useful to alleviate 
these administrative problems. , 



.c. JST programs v;oul(i benefit from two types of research effort: (1) 
More evaluations are needed of JST, cost effectiveness, some comparing 
JST to other or no interventions, and additional ones comparing the 
results of different JST models; (2) labor ^market" research is sorely 
needed to examine hiring processes in different hiring environments* 
Now, the JST field is permeated with mythology, and over-dominated by a 
singular image of the white collar prbfessional * job-finding pt:ocess. 
Very little research has been conducted about these processes in blue 
collar and service occupations, areas where most participants find work, 

d. Government sponsored JST programs suffer from inadequate 
dissemination of information to job seekers and employers about the 
existence and value of JST.' A national clearinghouse to disseminate JST 
materials could be of major assistance to program operators, 

4f JST is here to stay, it needs more attention than 1t has been getting 
from pol icy makers. A supporting infrastructure of policies and 
administrative actions is needed to support* underpin, and refine the JST 
programs. An investment in building this infrastructure would appear 
worthwhile because there are skills and knowledge about finding work which 
can be imparted successfully , ^**Or*everyone' s benefit. 
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Chapter I 
BACKGROUND AND SETTING 



Early in 1978, Olympus Research Centers proposed to the Office of 
Research and Bevel opment .that a study of J0b, search training (JST) progi^ams 
be und(:?rtaken. Some of the ORC principals had long been interested in JST 
efforts. They had noted a growing national awareness that job search skills 
were a factor in_lhe employment picture. Experimentation wHh JST as a 
service component was also on the increase. For a variety of reasons, the 
proposed study was delayed. Two years later, this study of job search 
training programs was undertaken. During the two-year hiatus, the interest 
had grown markedly. JST programs had proliferated at such a fast rate as to 
complicate the research task^ and, at the same time, increase the potential 
value of the study. 

This is the final report of the research project, following nearly two 
years of total immersion by ORC staff. It is best characterized as a report 
of the "state of the art*' in JST. It describes the evolving field in an 
orderly and analytical fashion, exar.^ines the diversity .which flavors the 
relatively early stages of this complex component, and raises theoretical and 
administrative issues which, if resolved, would increase the potential value 
of this relatively new tool in the kit of employabil ity interventions.. 

It is Important that the reader understand clearly what this report is 
not designed to accomplish. It is not an evaluation. It does not grade or 
rate different proqram models or offer the ideal model. It does not separate 
and delineate which factors contribute mrt or less to successful outcomes, 
assuming that such a complex task is actually possible. It is not a field 
manual or a technical assistance guide* |lt does not provide precise 
guidplines to program operators about how to establish, operate, or improve a 
OST program, though the issues raised may provide a more thoughtful basis for 
program decisions. In ORC's view, "what's! out there?" must first be 
dpscribed as it is Jp this report before the evaluative questions "does it 
work , what makes it work, and what works best?" can be knowledgeably 
addressed. 

It U^also inportant for the reader to be aware that all of tiie research 
and much of the analysis was rooted in the institutional realities of 
1979/1980 at i/hich time it was assumed that the Department of Labor del ivery 



systems — CETA, WIN, the state employment services, youth programs— were 
relatively stable. It was also assumed that changes in budgetary allocations^ 
would not significantly affect the variety of options open to program 
operators who might administer a JST program in any one of the delivery 
systems. 

This report is submitted at a point when the delivery systems are 
undergoing^assive changes, leading to possible elimination of some of the 
programs and ^Tistjtutions, The shape of what will eventually emerge, tW 
level of resources that will be available, and the populations toward which 
programs will be targeted are unknown. Yet the report continues to have 
relevance based upon the following a^ssumptions: ' 

1,^' By whatever title, and in whatever form, one or more Institutions will 
be charged with delivering some type of employment and/or employability 
^ services to people looking for work* 

2* There will be fewer resources and fewer options available to program 
operators than there were when f ield^ observations were conducted* 
Hence, the cost elements of various models will assume greater 
importance. 

3, A major, task of the service delivering institutions will be to 
facilitate the movement of people into unsubsidized employment, 

4* One relatively effective and low cost method for fulfilling that task is 
almost certain to be JST: teaching people, in group format, to become 
more effective in conducting their own search for work. 

This introductory chapter defines Job Search Training as used in this 
study* It then provides a brief history of JST development against recent 
American social trends and undercurrents* The chapter continues with a 
thumbnail description of the most pervasive JST models found in the field and 
then assesses the adequacy of research and development into this 
intervention. It concludes with an introduction to the remaining chapters in 
the report, ~ ^ 

Oefinition of JST f 

The term "job search training" has many different meanings to field 
operators* Imparting information about how to look for work appears in many 
forms* in many types of activities and programs* However, research requires 
specificity about wfrat it is that is to be studied* The ^perimeters of the 



playing field needed to be clearly fenced lest all manner of peripherally 
related activities flow in and obscure the phenomena under study. For 
purposes of this study, JST was defined as follows: 



A discrete, ^t^tntifiable continuing component - operating within 
employmefrt— ghd/br training programs . This was intenided to keep out 
those episodic, single events whereby job search information is provided 
in lecture or. other forms. Such activities are too difficult to captiire 
for study purposes and their effect is too limited to be worth studying. 

The activity, prepares, informs, teaches > and/or gives practical 
experience" to job seekers to carry out direct contact with employers in 



that participants are directly 



and 
"5f 



pursuit of a job for themselves . 

t The prbgram ^ format requires. ^ 

personally involved in a group activity . ThU elminates any form 
one-to-one advice giving ahd counseling about looking for work. It also 
excludes activities thaljt are limited , to the preparation and 
dissemination of job search material s. 

t Participants are job seekers who are currently or imminently involved in 
a search for work . Thi s el imi nates in-school , in-trainirig; or 
assessment programs that ofler JST as . a"^ part of other curriculums or as 
a secondary activity which ^participants would not put Into immediate 
practice. \ \ v 

t The organizations providing Wsi stance are Department of Labor-funded 
agencies active in local labor markets . This was intended to mark of^f 
the widespread development oUtside of DDL delivery- systems. College 
programs , women's groups , the \ private sector, educational TV, a whole 
host of activities devoted ty both career choice and job search had been 

V emerging whichi^ if examined^ would have diluted the central focus of 

\ this study, 

A job search training program could include any one or all of the 
followirtg. basic components: (1) Providing information about the search for 
work and the labor giarket, (2) providing training and practice in acquiring 
job search skills, (3) providing supervision during the | actual job, search* 
and (4) providing positive reinforcement and group support. 

\ 
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Undercurrents Leading to JST 



The widespread pr^ol if eration JST nationally appears to be a somewhat 
inexorable expression of a number of undercurrents and J^rends in" the United 
States during the decades of the sixties and ^Sfivent^es. These pressures have 
affected the delivery of most human services, and employability services in 
particular: 

1, For many years public institution.^ charged with the deVivery^ of 
employability services have been, grappling with a triple on^;s: 
decreasing resources, increasing demands for services and, 
Inevitably, discouraging and uninspiring success rates. 

;l For examples, in real terms, the. resources of the public employment 
servipe* had been shrinking in the past ten years. , Yet the flow of job 
seekers continued unabated^ and, in fact;^was enlarged by new groups of 
displaced workers from numerous plant closings^ by an influx of needy 
refugees, and by a flow of women returning to the work force. The 
abil ity of the \employment service to deliver a one-to"*one, job 
devel<opment and brokering service to a significant portion of its job, 
seeker clients, which was strained and sonwwhat mythical even in the 
best of times, was becoming more and more questionably. As of December 
1981 the public employment service is fajefed with budget cuts of such 
^ magnitude that its very existence is in jeopardy* 

The WIN .program had never been able to provide full one-to-one 
services to all potentially eligible clients, and even less so as WIN 
budgets failed to keep up with inflation* Even more^ compelling, 
increasing national sensitivity to the welfare "burden*' created a 
special onus on the WIfJ program to demonstrate 'effec^.i e methods for 
moving people off of welfare and into gainful private employment. Th^ 
reported success rates of JST prorgrams seemed to provide answers to 
both limited resources and moving people off of welfare* 

In CETA the reduction and subsequent dismantl tng of public service 
employment obligated prime sponsors to de:velop some /type of transition 
services to aid in placing terminees into ^nsubsidiz^ employment. JST 
was a reasonable response to that obligatiofu \- 

In sum, delivery systems in the employment and employability arena 
have bean in real difficulty for some time. \The traditional modes" for. 
providing services were not fulfilling expectations.^ TheVe had to be 
ways to extend the limited resources to more people and show better 
5iucco?s rates for the effort. 

*The st^*t(: employment service agencies are called different things in dif- 
ffiroRt states. The term "Job Service*' Is in common use* However, this 
report will use "employment service*' and "E5" as the more readily identified 
name and initials* 
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Over the past decade, research into job search and recruitment patterns 
intensified and threw greater light ony the processes by which job| 
openings occur and are filled; ^ The beharvior of the labor market was 
becoming less obscure as increasing flows of hard data came from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics^ froP the Employment Service Potential ^ 
Project, and from t)ther studies. The data proved what had only been a 
hypothesis of labor economises—that most people find jobs and most 
employers seek workers through very informal but effective means. ^ 
Better turnover data became avafllable, indicating that there is far more 
movement of workers/in and out of jobs than had been suspected, 
hejl^etofore. Pre^sumably, each movement opens a job, which gives rise to 
the assumption that there are; always jobs "out there** somewhere if 
people just kriow how to pursue^tjiem. If, the logic'goes, most people do 
indeed get Jobs through their owff^effort^, and there are always jobs out 
there, why can*t clients of publ iciy^ funded institutions be taught to 
get them? / 

The late 60s' and 70s saw a marked growth in the United States in the 
movement of peofile towards sel f-help groupings, designed to solve or 
confront a whole host of persolial and social problems. There. are many 
explanations for this development including the, popular feelings that 
professional service deliverers areeither unwilling or unable to meet 
growing needs and expectations, or meet them inadequately and at 
prohibitive costs. Among other benefits derived from self-help groups, 
the therapeutic potency of sharing common problems and supporting one 
another's efforts to solve them has. been widely proclaimed. National 
disenchantment with authority figures and institution!^ has also resulted 
in a demystifi cation of the professionals* role. \lo fill the gap, 
people were impelled, to acquire sonie of the skills a/id knowledge that 
had heretofore resided solely in the professionally trained, licensed, 
or credentialed service deliverer.' In the employment and training world 
the self-help consciousness was translated into a delivery mode whereby 
the agency itself undertakes to import its technical skills and the 
knx)wledge of its professional Mabor mawket brokers to cl ient job 
seekers. It is done in group forma^t, for the v^l ue of the shared 
experience, but the major responsibility for getting a job is shifted "to 
the cl ient. " \ 

An important. Impetus towards proliferation of JST programs has come, from 
outside of the service del i very system— from the response of 
entrepreneurs in the private sector to. a perceived need. ; Al 1 
manner of personnel consultants, career-guidance, and educational 
firms as well as a whole array of authors are discovering a 
lucrative field by providing an avalanche of **how^tbrdo-it** 
packages, articles , 1 i terature , newspaper columns , TV programs, and 
books designed to educate the individual about how ito select 
careers and find jobs. Acrtrsrs. the countrp^ 1 numbers of private for 
profit and not for profit f imis^^ajid organiz ations have emerged that 
solicit CETA primes and other sery4ce delivery organizations for 
contracts to provide packaged JST programs for their clients, 
Newstands and bookshelves are showing an ev?r growing list of book 
ti tl es devoted to ihspi ring readers with be 
v/crking li ves* What Ccfter Is Your Parachute 
been an on and off best seller ever since 
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, Hotel meeting^-^MCo^gms are filled with workshops about career choice 
and job search, ffTrd^^olleges Offer regular courses as Well as 
costly weekend seminars dte^oted to confronting the labor market. 

There^is a ready audi^fence for books and seminars among the swelling 
number of youth attending college but unsure of what to do beyond, the 
flood of former housewives seeking" a meaningful role in the labor 
market, the displaced and disgruntled middle-aged executives and 
professionals seeking to^ reorient their careers, and the growing number 
of early retireei wanting a second career but uncertain how to apply 
their skills. That audience is very different, however, from most 
participants in employment and training programs whg^se- interests, are 
usually more immediate and^c^mpelling. The interesfs of the former are 
mainly focused on car^eV choice,, with job search as a secondary 
component; the lattejfv^eek immediate employment. Nevertheless , i t is 
perhaps inevitable^ahat the 1 iteif'ature and practices of; career-choice 
enthusiasts WQuldM)e grasped by the eager curriculum developers of the 




/ History of JST and Rec^t Developments 

^ ' ■ . 

Anyone who has ever worked at the delivery point of an employment agency 
is sharply aware of how often the behavior of a client during the job search 
process proves to be a more potent element, for good or evil, than more 
objective qua! if icatibns ba^sed on experience and job skills. Front line 
professionals have repeaied^y seen a better qualified referral lose out to a 
competitor with a more relaxed manner or attractive appearance but less 
experience and. fewer job skills. Harried plajcement interviewers .in, the 
employment service have often attempted to pr(jvide personal advice to a 
referral about what to say to an employer or what to wff^r to an interview. 
Unlike other brokering activities, such as in real estate, the job seeker 
himself usually plays an active role io determining the final outcome of a 
labor market transaction. - 

Despite thaj: front line knowledge, the public employment service 
nationally has heretofore stayed out of /the arena of "educating" job seekers 
except to authorize the development and distribution of written 

*'how-to*do-rt;*' brochures for client use 1n the local offices. ES has always 

#^ * — ^ 

perceived its primary function as a labor market intermediary whose main 
concern was to provide a one-to-one placement service. ..The system by which 
jrcfoujrcea^were al located to states has reflected this pol icy emphasis . 
Credit for placement was counted only when the agency matched a person to a 
job. The activity of assisting people to find jobs on their own was not 
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legftfnnz-fjd and jobs obtained through such activity have never been credited 
as placement. With neither credit nor funding, state agencies have been 
disinclined to move In the direction of JST. . \ 

Yet through the years despite sucn institutional^ disincentives, JST. 
programs- f>ave emerged ^eind persisted, / both within the ES and In the 
employabil Ity programs evpn before the advent of CETA. During the 60s^ under 
the Manpower Development/ and Training Act (MDTA), a namber of JST programs 
emerged with varying degrees of effectiveness. In Oregon, for example^ 
between 1965 and 1967, a massive JST program was instituted which reached 
33,000 individuals In both day and night activities. In Washington state, 
during the heavy aerospace layoff 3 In 1971 , a JST program* was undertaken, 
which Is still operating for a wider population, under legislation enacted by 
the Washlnqton State Leg1slatu**e, Between 1972 and 1978 the Washington 
program served over 27,000 participants. The history of the 60s and 70s Is 
replete with efforts of Innovative and dedicated individuals who developed 
and experltnented with ways to teach people how to remove the additional 
barriers created when the job-getting game is poorly played. : _ ^--^ 

Despite the. gut sense of its value, and desplte^'ts many enthusiastic 
adherents ovor the years, none of the JST efforts were submitted to the hard 
test of rigofous experimentation and evaluation until the mid-70s. Though 
national ES leadership, has until now made no formal acknowledgement of the 
field efforts, and provided neither research nor demonstration funding, these 
earlier attempts have had a persistent lateral effect (in the del 1 very 
systems, Perindlcally and sporadically, various Itfcal offices or programs 
across the country undertake a JST program. Perhaps the most Important 
impact Is seen In the Cal Ifornia ES, the Employment Development Department 
(EDD). ft approved and institutionalized the delivery of a JST service to 
the flowrof-traff 1c In its local offices In the late 60s* The effort 
floundered uptll 1975 when JST became a reportable priority item in most of 
the loCf^l /off 1 CPS* The program Is still actively pursued, despite the 
absence of placement credit or special funding support,* 

4 In the past six years new impetus towards JST prol Iferatlon /has come 
from the emergence of three JST models which have recelve^d considerable 

i 

*"Enf) required local offices to report on the service offered and number of 
participants but no outcome data was obtained. The activity was incor- 
porated under regular ES grant funding* 
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national recognition and h^ve been v/idely replicated. Together with the 
ES/EDO model, these four constitute the most frequently encountered JST 
models in the field and exert strong influences uporr the content of nearly 
all programs* They are here reviewed briefly. 

E5 Mode l 

Whether in California or in other states, E5 local offices delivering a 
JST program all confront a cotrpion reality which determines the most important 
characteristic of an E5 modet and distinguishes it from JST programs in CETA 
or WIN* The participants, whether referred to JST from the local offi.Cj& 
traffic flow or through word of mouth, are there voluntarily, with neither 
"carrot'V nor "stick" to attract or retain them.* As a consequence, ORC did 
not eacounter any ES program cycles that exceeded a total of fifteen hours, 
usually offered within one week, and many programs consisted of less than 
eight hours a week. ^ 

Because of the short cycle , none of the ES programs observecf by ORC 
included any element of supervised search or provided participants with the 
"learning by doing" practice In interviewing or telephoning that characterize 
longer, stipended programs. The JSTs consist mainly of providing information 
by lecture and discussion in group format* Because ES is a le^bor market 
Institution, the information is generally quite rich but little effort is 
devoted to morale bui Iding or group dynamics* Beyond thbs^^^ited common 
characteristics.,. ES programs vary widely in curriculum emphasis, in 
participant targeting, in organization of time, and in personal delivery 
style, f 

■a ' 

Job Clubs / 

Early in the seventies, Dr, f^athan Azrin, a behavioral psychol/ogist in 
Carbondale, Illinois, first began t;o apply concepts and techniques /from his 
own field to the development of a JST model which he called Jo^ tflubs* He 
tested the model and compared outcomes to unserved control groupW Results 
indicated that the Job Club members found , WQrk far sooner th^n did the 
control groups* The Department of Labor then provided Dr. Azrini with funds 



*^n d few cases, unemployment insurance .claimants are required to attend a 
short session which is combined with the ETigibility Benefit Rights Inter- 
view (EBRI) at the beginning of a claim* / 
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to conduct an experiment with WIN.clients in five cities which compared 
outcomes for Job Club members with results obtained when clients went through 
the regular one-to-one services offered by WIN. It was found that 64 percent 
of those in Job Clubs obtained work compared to only 33 percent in the 
^ comparison group* 

Dr. A2rin submitted a report of the WIN experiment In 1978. , Though the 
findings were viewed with some caution, these were the first hard data which 
suggested the value of JST, and .it had reverberating effects in the 
employment and training community. The leaders of the WIN program were so 
impressed that they adopted group job seeking training as a national program* 
Other institutions besides WIN have been trained :in Job Club methods. 

The Job Clubs' approach retains the strong influence of behavioral 
psychology and depends heavily on a tight and rigid curriculum delivered in a 
directive style, weighted heavily towards producing behavioral change, with 
little emphasis on providing knowledge and labor market information. The 
course consists of 25-30 hours of classroom work, sometimes offered full-time 
for one week or halfHime for two weeks, sthe rest.of the time being devoted 
to supervised search activities. The length of a cycle is vague—from six 
vjeeks to three months. Participants are AFOC welfare clients who receive 
incentive payments while in Job Club in addition to their welfare benefits. 
Though there are voluntarj^ participants, better than ha^f are mandated tc 
make t>ie effort. 

One of the questions that remains unanswered by the Azrin WIN 
experiment is whether the impressive results reported are properly 
attributable to the particular model spawned by behavioral psychololgy. 
There has not yet been a study which compares that model to alternative JST 
group approaches. One may conjecture that the most critical element leading, 
to such impressive success rates as/reported by Dr. Azrin might well have 
been the mere grouping of individuals while supervising and supporting t^ieir 
search for work. ' 



Self-Directed Placement , ^ 

In the early 70s Charles Hoffman, a businessman in San Oi ego, became 
concerned about the high fees paid to pri v^^^e employment agencies by 
applicants placed in jobs. He went to work a counselor for a private 
agency for a few months and became familiar with their methods. Stuck by 
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the possibility of "eliminating the middle man," he established a private 
corporatiorr to teach individual clients how to use the pnvate agency methods 
to find their own 3<ps. Hoffman then signed a contract with the San Diego 
prime sponsor to provide JST to CETA clients. The individual servic^ was 
changed to a group format. The first effort produced an 80 percent placement 
rate* and the Hoffman contract has since- been repeatedly renewed. Hoffman 
^Iso contracted with the California St&te WIN program to train staff of five 
WIN units in the "self-directed placement** approach. 

The **Bni Moyers Journal** filmed the program In action and presented it 
on a one-hour show on national public television, the Moyers* \ape has since 
ci rcuiated widely in employmer^t and training circles throughout the cotihtry.'. 
Its inHuence on JST consciousness and on the content of programs has been 
extensive. At one point, the Self -Directed, PlaceJnent Corporation had 
contrac^ts to deliver JST programs in 19 different locations. Reported 
placement rates vi*ry markedly from program to program, ranging from less than 
50 percpn\ to as high as 92 percent. The Hoffman model has not been*subject 
to formal evaluation, nor has there been any comparison made to other models.^ 
As a private, profit-making firm^ the company exercises proprietory rights 
over its materials and curriculums. ORC was permitted only one day ^of 
observation, but did visit other programs that have drawn heavily from the 
"self-directod placement*' model ," including one of the Hoffman-trained WIN 
sites. ■ , 

The Hoffnan model reflects its private employment a^ncy inspiration and 
point of origin, It depends heavily^ on a high energy delivery style, on the 
exclusive use of tho telephone to unearth job openings, and it emphasizes the 
importance of learning typical sales techniques when approaching the 
employer. The course is four weeks long, fullrtime, with one week devoted to 
classroom training, and the rest to supervised search. CETA eligible 
participants receive full CETA stipends. 

Job Factory 

Jh\ s model originated in Cantf>ridge, Massachusetts. It represents a 
joint offort of the director oir the CETA prime sponsor^ Joe Fisher^ and a 
consultant^ Burt Cullen. Cullen had been a personnel director for a 
manufacturing firm and a private consultant to both industry and the prime 
sponsor. The Initial effort was targeted to CETA-eligible clients who had 



been unemployed for six months or longer. This was later modified to incpjde 
all CETA eligible clients* 

The most significant featui^es of the model are reflective of CuUen's 
manufacturing- orienlation_ajid his personnel work* The program initially set 
out ^0 simulate the blue-collar work^^setHng,_wHh time clocks, a "foreman" 
accountability for production, and a f\Af\ eight hour ^\Jork''^'tlay---deYoted^ to 
classroom training or\ supervi sed search, with pay dociced for tardiness and 
absenteeism. The ratfpnale for this approach^Wa^^he--4ierce^ need for 
resocialization cf the\ long-term unemployed* "tullen bolieved^^that~^s 
individuals lose the habit of thinking of themselves as working people and 
abandon all of the dai^i^ routines associated with working* Job Factory was 

' i ' ■ ^ - ■ 

represented as a "job," demanding ^he behavior of an employed person.. 

. "^-^ . 

The program has been ih pper^^tion for over five years and staff has 
providpd training to other CETA primes interested in repl i eating thV Job 
Factory model. Program a^^ministrators claim art overall *66 percent success 
rate. Job Factory has not been subject to an evaluative comparison with 
other interventions or other JST models. However, a nationally funded Youth 
Demonstration Project was conducted in the Job Factory installation 'called^ 
Job Factory for Youth (JFFY) which was carefully evaluated (Hahn, Andrew and 
Barry Friedman. 1981). Though retaining.most elements of the adult model, a 
few accoTTinodations were made for the yoii'th population. 

The program at Jot>; Factory was one of the sites Visited for the ORC data 
base. Like the self-directed placement model. Job Factory and JFFY operate a 
four-week program. More than a week is devoted to classroom *'work," and the 
remaining time to supervised direct search. Both youth and adult clients are 
provided with full CETA stipends; 

Comparisons \ 

the three non-ES models all emerged withVin two years of one another. 
Though generated by different images and beliefs , th^ have always shared 
certain common characteristics. All three rrodels depend on a "carrot" or 
"stick" to motivate participants to engage in a full-time, concentrated, 
sometimes demanding, period of search. All three provide some, level of 
information about finding job opportunities, all train in interviewing 
skills, and all supervise the actual search process. T^ey differ in what 
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■ they teach, what they emphasize, and how they conduct the groups. Over time, 
however, these differences have becpme less sharply defined 3S program 
operators borrow liberally from all sources, " and then put their own 
particular stamp on a program. Even those sites from which models originated 
have undergone some adaptations as they developed a base of experience. 

All three are organically distinguished from ES programs by virtue of 
client support and inducement, which, in turn, affects the length of prografti 
and , inevitably, curriculum. Though a few of the more adventuresome ES 
programs have sought to infuse their presentation with materials garnered 

_ from the three models cited as well as from the popular literature, none of 
^the impo?t^t— ^jioitsli ng elements that characterize these extended programs 
'appear to be transferable to an ES setting. It is difficult to conceive how 
a local office could successfully motivate the flow-of-traffic job seekers to 
engage in a prolonged, >full-time effort without providing some ^form of 



inducement. 
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Dangers to JST " 

The history of employment and training programs is replete with cyclfes 
of panacea^, fads,' and overexpectations followed by disillusionment and 
abandonment of efforts. Programs which have worked well under one set. of 
circumstances were often arbitrarily replicated in entirely different 
5ettings--and died there. The charisma and personal vision of inspired 
Innovators created programs which drew attention to wTiat appeared as exciting 
a\nd protfjising, but when institutionalized, paled and floundered. The 
t^nuousness of succec3 standards,, the sensitive interactions of people and 
dVcunstances , the length of time required bo create enduring institutions 
anfl debugged programs, are all factors whidi are still too little recognized 
by \tbnse who make policy, administer or study publicly funded programs. Such 
Cycles pose a dangerous set of traps for the future of JST .programs which 
can A perhaps, be circumvented by looking at JSTs critically—not for ^e 
purpose of debunking but rather to enhance the process of learning and 
Improuing, The JST movement needs to be given thoughtful attention and 
serious^ and consistent commitment. ' f ( 

Mo^t program operators make impressive claims for JST outcomes and their 
low costs. To date, the research and controlled experimentation has been 
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extremely meager* The findings suggest that JSTs may be more effective than 
other types of interventions, but the issu^^ is far from resolved and Kas yet 
to be explored in all qf its dimensions. Despite the growth, size, anci the 
diversity of JST offerings t)ver the years, on *y four evaluati\?e studies of 
individual job search training program!^ have Jbeen funded by the Employment 
and Training Administration. Of the four, two (Hahn and Friedman, 1981 and 
.Roberts, 19B1) deal witfi youth programs anrf the other two (Azrin, et , 
197B and Jordan-Leurenti , 1981) co(npare the ojutcomes of WIN Job Clubs to 
regular WIN services* The nearly fanatical commitment of operators working 
with JST programs coupled with /the persistence of its appearance and 
reappearance in the field over the years , . despite institutional and poliicy^ 
neglect, hints at a kind of /activity that has a powerful , observable, 
positive impact on participants, the consequences of which may elude the cold 
demands of evaluative research designs. The rigors of quantifiable outcome 
measurements do not always capture the most critical veriti^s^ and' values of a, 
human service. Further, it is questionable whether it would be possible to 
identify, dissect, and "y disaggregate various subtle elements that at'e 
different among programs^ or even within the same program, with the degree of 
precision necessary toehold an isolated factor responsible for differences in 
outcomes. Even so, efforts need to be made to evaluate the differences 
between models on such gross, cost related factors os a one-week cycle as 
compared to a four-week cycle, or a stipended program compare^d to one paying 
only expenses to participate. The JST movement^^ needs better guidelines on 
important dimensions which can best emerge from control led experiments and 
evaluative comparisons* 

From the onset, ORC was made sharply aware that field operators were 
encountering much difficulty in tracking down programs and materials, 
obtaining technical assistance, and meeting training needs* During the two 
y^rs that ORC was involved in this study, it was beseiged with requests from 
program operators for materials, assistance, and advice* Since ORC's mandate 
rind resources did not permit the operation of a clearning house, it was, 
regretfully, unable to fulfill the requests* But the need for a clearing 
house and technical assistance was clearly demonstrated*. 
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structure of the Report ^^ 

In conceptualizing this final product of /esearch, ORC thought of the 
potential audience. as (a) policy makers who need to know how programs operate 
and need to deci de whether or not the activi ty shoul d or should not be 
supported and proliferated; (b) administrators who need to decide whether to 
undertake a JST program in their operations, and (c) JST program operators 
who ne1?d to compare what the/ do and why they do*it with what others are 
doing. Hopefully, the issues that are surfaced in this report by 
knowledgeable observers who worked within a careful analytical framework will 
help fflUthose needs* 

The report is structured to concentrate the reader on the kernel of the 
ORC research effort— the JST activity itself. It has been largely reshaped 
fropii the original draft to be more reflective of the current upheaval in 
employment and training programs. Chapter 11 deals with critical 
administrative issues such as problems surrounding outcome arid cost 
accounting in JST programs, most particularly those associated wittf the 
changed ES policy towards "obtained employment," Chapter III focuses on how 
the group sessions are conducted and on the main actors— group leaders and 
participants* The substance of what is, in fact, taught about looking for 
* wojfk, is the preoccupation of Chapters IV and V, the former dealing with the 
pre-searcH preparation and orientation of the job seekers and the latter 
centering^ on the 1nst<tuctions and training provided for the actual job 
search. The final chapter sufrmiarizes the conclusions, identifies the 
implications, and explores alternatives* The methodology and a description ^ 
of the srI ected si tes i s found i n the appendi x , Si nee ORG cfiose toj 
concentrate its limited time and resources on the kernel— the' JST programs 
tfiemselves— the chapters are uneven in size and detail, but designed to be of 
maximum assistance to the policy maker and the program operator. / 

; - / 
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Chapter II 
AO|«NISTRATIVE ISSUES 



The single most important influence on JST programs that distinguished 
the major models was the Institution In which they were embeddjed. The 
employment service , CETA, and WIN each had Its own funding and cost 
accounting systems , Its own goals > Its own cl ient characteristics, its 
institutional Incentives and disincentives to operate JST programs, and its 
own administrarilve structure which, in a large measure, shaped models that 
were uniquely suited to that system. However, as this final report Is" being 
prepared, all of the conditions under which JST programs have been operating 
are in the process of enormous upheaval and change. At the end*of 1981, it 
is not yet possible to discern the shape that future legislation and delivery 
systems will take, ^r" what level of budgeting will finally prevail, except 
that sources will be severely reduced. Hence, the first draft of this 
report, which examined JST and reached conclusions about it In the context. of 
these three institutional se?tings., may have lost much of Its relevance. The 
institutional comparison of Table 1 may be largely of historical intereslj^^IZ^ 
This chapter briefly describes JST as it exists in each of the major 
employment and training settings and highlights the major issues which have 
emerged therein. Subsequent chapters then focus on substantive Issues which 
will persist to the extent JST is- made available to a competitively 
disadvantaged population, regardless of the institutional setting. 



JST in the Work Incentive Program 

In 1979 the national WIN office, officially endorsee! JST as a valid, 
credi4;*prod^cing intervention for its AFDC welfare clients, and ^ has since 
aggressively pressed for the ijnplementation of that policy. It supported the 
program with demonstration funding, and provided training and ■ technical^ 
assistance to state programs. By summer of 1981 over 100 local JST programs 
{called Job Clubs). in 40 states were established. WIN was the fi/st national 
delivery system to institutionalize JST and in doing so, performed a major 
^groundbreaking service to the field. 

At the 'beginning of 1982, WIN is facing a cut in budget amounting to 
approximately one-third of its former funding. *^ Its continuance 'intq- fiscal 
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r/\aU I BROAD ^^TRiOKED JST IHSTITUTIOHAl HODtlS 





EH^LOWENT SERVICES 


V' WIN 


CETA 


Usual Title 


Job Search Workshop? 


,?6b Cliih 


Self-Directed Placementi Job Clu^ < 
Job Factory^ many others 


TIME 

1 


Range-- 4 hbnrs every two weeks to 15 
hour-^ nnt* Meet, everv week 

1 

■ ! ■ 


/ 

Average classrocin tiTO— ?5 t4> 30 
hours Viw>^ tiwc half.dav ^li^ with 
supervised searc^> somettmes full week 
followed hy S4»arch* 


3 to 4 week cycle* One week 


PARTICIPANTS 


3oth heterogenous and homogenous 
i.ari|c tcu popu J a cions 


/\FOC clients, mainly fenale* Half 
voluntary anu nair inandatory Clients* 
'\ble to work* 


Generally mixed groups. PSE and 
youth are homogenous* Economically 
disadvantaged* 


pARTICIPAfJT 
SOURCES 


Traffic flow from local office or 
<:entral1zed for alV local offices. 
UI claimants* Word of mouth, 

: 


:iew WIN registrants invited or referred 
by Intake or placement* 


All titles* Referred before and after 
assessment foUqwfng training, free 
standing intervention* Advertising 
.word.of mouth, counselors* 


ueuVfrv 

SfYLE 


Classroom* Straight lecture. Hany 
leading handouts* 


Very little lecture. Exercises, morale ^ 
building, films* 


Delivery by private entrepreneurs or 
CETA central staff. High energy, .much 
sales **hype*" 


CONTENT 


Titronglabor market orientation. JST 
material, pquipinenti aids available* . 
rinf>has1.s on work application* No skill 
training fn int.ei'vlewing, telephoning* 


Heavy on motivation* Lftt>e emphasis on 
occupational choice, or labor market Infor^ 
matlon* Skill training in interviewing 
anii telephone use* Letters to home* Thank 
Vou letters following interviews* Strong, 
seif-help enf)hasis. 


, Wide range* W^ak in knowledge of labor 
^ market* Skill training in interviewing, 
telephone, application card, resumes. . 


ttAfitSS 


IS staff, ^Often temporary Intermittent* 
:io formal Selection process* Experience? 
i}\ occtnenc i nccr viewers se i ooni used* 
Leaders usually have other duties. 
Frequent changes* Occasional Es 
reg 1 ona i tra i nl ng * 


"Anyone can do it*" WIN staff, seldom with 
front lines ES expt^ience or knowledge* No 
Turnta 1 lec t lon^ process * uccasiona i 
training seminars ^offered* 


Staff selected and trained by sub contractor 

or CETA prime*^ Gcrterally high pnwered 

occasionally to starv ror tnis purpose* 


SUPlRVIsElf 
SEARCH 


Hone 


to 6 weeks* Telephone from yellow pages* 
ads; etc* Emphasis calling friends and 
relatives* ^ " 


Telephone ''boiler room'*; Informational 
Jnt^^iews*, Field supervision* 


CAHROT/StrCK 


ilono; Ul ciainiants occasionally 


National incentive $30/monthi 'f3 to t5 per 
day expenses*. (States ^ary)oThreat of 
sanctions for non-Partictpation though 
seldom ii^voked. 


CETA stipend* Hay be *'fired" fnr non 
aLtendance* 




1983 is problematical. In addition, the essential WIN structure may be 
ubdergoing basic institutional changes as 26 states have exercised theJr 
option and elected to operate a Work Incentive Demonstration Program for the 
purpose of demonstrating a siDgle agency administratio>i of WIN, This would 
effectively return the ^admini stratipn of WIN>to the social welfare agencies 
and dismantle the present iflfj delivery system." 

However, by whatey/r title and .under whatever aegis, welfare clients who 
are able to work will surel> be required to participate in a funded program 
designed to move them off welfare and into gainful private employment. It is 
lik«Jjf_^at some form of J5T for AFOC recipients will be continued, both 
because of Tts relative success and its comparative cost effectiveness. A 
study conducted by an independent evaluator under contract with the state of 
Texas compared the Azrin model Job Clubs to regular WIN placement services 
( Jordan-Uurenii and Associ at6s , ig81 ) * Though the margin of di fference 
between 'Sfhe two types of interven^^n was considerably^smal ler than was found 
by^ Or,^ Azrin's earlier evaluations, the Texas study concluded that Job Clubs 
hold a greater promise for moving AFOC welfare clients i nto employment at 
less cost. ^ However, the Texas study also surfaced a number of institutional 
problems surrounding the JST prograin and recommended some changes in the 
model . ' ' . , ^ 



CETA and JST . 

In the cour&e of its study, ORC founjl a wide range of differences in the 
JST programs offered under the CETA system by the many prime sponsors ^d 
theiti-^subcontractbrs. With all of the current conjecture concerning CETA's 
future, t-he most important CETA characteristics which influenced the JST 
programs appear^bject to drastic changes: 

K The decentralized CETA system created a^ number of JST programs, all 
discrete,, with very different characteristics, without centralized 
direction, technical assist.ance, or o/ersight* In^ some cases, a 
sirigTfe prime, sponsor had several subcontactofs , each providing 3ST 
services tp a specific target group. One conjecture H that the 
CETA delivery system will be replaced by a smaller administrative 
network incorporating larger geographic areas* A possible'^ effect 
of this on JST programs, if they are adopted as a service component 
of the new system, might be' the creation of a centralized JST offering 
for a labor market area, serving many different targets. Considerable, 
cost savings, could be real ized, with improvement in program quality* 
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JST participants in CETA programs have typically received full stipends 
f or 1^ to five weeks Vhile they attended classes artd searched for work* 
At the minimum wage level, this stipend constfitutfes a "job," the task 
beinq to find work. In any new employ ment_ and training program, it 
seems unlikely that people-will be 'hired' to find work. Indeed, the 
greatest problem confronting the next generation of employment and 
training programs which opt for a JST component will likely be to 
develop new, s^iorter models which can operate without a full stipend. 
Job search expense money , or some other typ^ of participant payment that 
offered^orn&jninimum assistance and had some holding power but did not 
. equa^'^Tjob in pay level, might be a model with which to experinjent. 

Paying full CETA stipends to youth in JST prog\*ams Is even more unlikely 
in the future. A youth program that. pays tax-free stipend equal to the 
federal minimum wage for up to four weeks is, in many cases^ offering 
more than the youth could get on a job. The volatile nature of youth 
employment^ the usual ly short duration of jobs obtained, and the 
frequent shI fts between school and work force status raise serious 
doubts about the wisdom of paying full stipends to youth. At the very 
least, there is a need for measures to offset the confounding of 
motivation that stipends create. One two-week youth JST program with 
very high success rates used/ such a countervailing measure. The youth 
were warned -that they would' be ineligible for any other type of paid 
program following JST, thereby increasing the pressure for a serious 
approach to the JST program demands. 

One consequence of the decentral ized CETA system, with nearly 500 
different prime sponsors, has been the proliferation* and extensive use 
of commercial subcontractors delivering packaged JST programs. It is to 
the benefit of the service deliverer that a single JST cycle be long 
enough to warrant the contract. As a result, CETA JST programs have a 
relatively long cycle, conducted at a leisurely pace. IJnder -more 
exacting conditions ,. JST programs could be tightened and shortened. ^ 

The question of JST timing in relation to other CETA offerings has been 
a concern of prime sponsors. In many locations, the JST program was "up 
front"-renrol lees went from intake and assessment directly into JST, 
either as a discrete service or as a prerequisi te for other CETA 
services, if the person was unsuccessful. Thus, JST was essentially a 
screening device: Those who could find a job with JST assistance were 
encouraged to do so, with further employability developtnent reserved for 
■those who could not. With vastly reduced resources, it seems certain 
that the future employment and training delivery system, v^hatever its 
specific structure, will be able to extend services to many more 
individuals if JST is used as an '*up front" service. It may, 
indeed^ be the only component available to most individuals. 
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JST in the Employment Service 



New developments in the employment service have changed the playing 
ffeld since the ORC state of the art field work and analysis were conducted: 

1 . An initial round of budget cutting in mid-lgS^l resulted in extensive 
cuts of ES staff across the nation, and the closing of 500 local offices. 
News broadcasts report that unemployed workers in some areas are 
required to travel over 50 miles and wait as long as eight hours to 
receive services. The traditional one-to-one interviewer/job seeker 
delivery method insures that the hard pressed staff will be unable to 
offer much more service than the most cursory acceptance of a work 
registration. Given such grim alternatives, it would seem that 
group.ing the job seekers into a self-help mode and assisting them to 
organize a well planned search foif^work offers a better solution to the 
hard pressed agency than prolonged waiting for individual interviews. 
Now, as We enter 1982, another far more severe round of budget cutting 
has been announced. 

Offering JST in ES local offices is^ more than ever, an appropriate 
res[jonse to reduced staff and increased unemployment. The ES 
mandate— to facial itaie the movement of workers into jobs— surely 
incorporates an activity that extends the knowledge and capability of 
the agency beyond the 1 i mi ts i mposed by the tradi ti onal one-to-one 
method, and the traditional placement definition. 

2. One deterrent, which accounted for the reluctant ES approach to JST 
' nationally, was the national reward system which did not legitimize, or 

count, jobs obtained through any method other than a placement 
transaction wherein the agency acted as an intermediary between the 
worker and the job. Under the long-maintained definition of a countable 
"placement," jobs obtained by the clients themselves^ though heavily 
assisted by the agency, had no reportable value. Hence, this service 
component is not in place nationally. In fact, California has been the 
only, state in the union that provided JST, as a matter of priority and 
policy, for the flow of traffic in its local offices out of its basic 
employment service funds. 

3. Recently, actions have been taken to legitimize JST in the employment 
. service. Job search assistance, as it is called, is in the process of 

bei ng establ 1 shed as a reportable servi ce and an * outcome category of 
"obtained employment^* has been created. ^ However, the establishment of ff 
comparatively new, viable service component on a national scale is- 
costly and time- consuming. In this period of emergency reactions to 
budget cuts, the change in national policy may not be actively pursued 
by many states. 

The traditional system for rewarding credits has not been the only 
disincentive to the development of JST programs in ES. There are others that 
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operate more subtly, but with powerful effect: 

# To many employment security leaders, the mandate to ES is to operate a 
labor exchange. Teaching people to find jobs for themselves is seen as 
a violation of that essential role. In fact, often it is seen as 
directly competitive with the agency whose validity has for so long been 

.measured solely by the number of countable placements it makes. A state 
director encapsulated the issue most succinctly. When asked by an ORC 
researcher if his agency conducted any JST program, he replied: "I 
should say not* Do you think we're crazy? That's just cutting our own 
throats. People getting their own jobs is our biggest competition." 

# Large portions of the professional en^loyment service staff are 
resistant to JST because it encroaches on their turf and on their claim 
to professional competency* As stated by one placement interviewer: 
"It took 'me years to learn my job. Don't tell me that welfare clients 
can learn to do it in a few weeks." The problem of professional turfism 
appears in all of the delivery systems. 

# ES offices are generally crowded and often cannot easily a^ccommodate JST^ 
programs in a separate space. 

# The scheduling of JST programs is difficult and erratic, given the 
uneven flow of applicants. This can create a disruptive element in a 
local office. , " 

# Progratns require aa initial investment of time an^ money in order to 
develop a broad word-of-mouth base before full utilization is attained. | 

# The ability to handle groups in a dynamic and energetic fashion is not 
one of the selection criteria for recruiting permanent employment 
service civil service staffs. Hence, agency staff do not offer a ^arqe 
pool of individuals with such skills or experiences. To recruit such 
staff would require changes in civil service specifications. 

# Unlike CETA and WIN, ES has no "carrot" to offer clients in order, to 
retain them for an extended period of supervised search and training. 
Though untested, it has been assumed that a job seeker would require 
some type of incentive, however small, to remain in a longer program. 

Yet the employment service is the natural institution to offer some 
level of JST to the general public. Free of the requirement to limit 
participation to CETA-eligible or welfare cl ients , ES has access to 
individuals who, by definition, are looking for work at the moment, which is 
the best time to offer a JST program. At least, motivation is not confounded 
by stipends and other goals* And the employment service is a storehouse of 
information about the local market. 

There are; in fact, a number of potential institutional incentives for 
the employment service to develop and install JST capability: 




f A JST progam could improve the referral /hi re ratio and increase 
placements by enhancing the ability of the referred applicant to deal 
with the interview. 

f A wellrrun JST program can improve the marketing and public image of 
employment service with employers who complain about the presentation 
made by ES referrals. In fact, a number of employment service programs 
have used JST as an effective device for involving segments of the 
employer community in a helping role. 

f A well -publicized and well-run JST program becomes a valid public 
service to the entire community and often draws a flow of participants 
through word-of-mouth that would normally not be inc-Vi^ed to use ES 

/ facilities. This was especially evident in one program which was 
targeted for professionals changing occupations. 

f There is strong evidence that the public likes and appreciates a JST 
service* Too often, ES has been seen as the agency that tells people^ 
"No, there's no jolj for you.'* Offering JST allows the agency to say to 
everyone, "Yes, we can ^\e^p you." 

J' 

The effects of the institutional restraints on the employment service\ 
^ire clearly evident in the delivery model that was most commonly found there. 
Programs are short, never exceeding 15 hours a week, filled with much 
lecturing and little training, with a strong labor-market orientation. It is 
doubtful whether the longer cycle models in WIN and CETA are replicable in ES 
for flow of traffic clients. It is difficult to conc/ive"/6f unsupported, 
voluntary job seekers being willing to accept^ the demands for full-time 
search activity that are of the type imposed by a welfare or stipended 
program* ' 

Implementation of "Obtained Employment" 



Though ES has now - moved towards val i dating an- "obtained employment" 
outcome category, the implementation process involves a number of criticaV 
problems which are undf^r discussion. Because of the knowledge gained in the 
course of this study, ORC Staff believe they can contribute some useful 
insights to that dialogue, and raise questions that might be productively 
pursued* 

The most difficult problem appears to, be the development of a follow-up 
system to verify job finding outcomes* . Unlike the process of verifying 
regular ES placements, the job search training relationship is not with! 



employers who can be easily contacted at the place of business withip a few 
days of referral to determine whether someone has started working. Instead, 
JST participants must be contacted at their homes several weeks after 
commencing their job search. 

Some insights on follow-up techniques, as well as on likely JST 
outcomes, are provided by examining a recent survey conducted by the 
Califot^nia Employment Development Department (EOO) related to its program. 

JST Follow*up Survey in California 

In the summer of 1980 EOO undertook to obtain some level of hard data 
about JST outcomes. The California agency has been conducting JSW {ti\e term 
Jn EDD is ''Job Search Workshops") as an "act of faith" for a number of years. 
Since no credit was given to the agency for providing the service, the 
activity his been a cost-only item. The state has required local offices to 
report regularly on the following three items only: 

JSW Field Office Activity 



FY 1978-79 FY 1979-80 



Number of participants 
Number of workshop cycles 
Sessions 



76,738. 
7,374- 
unavailable 



87,102 
7,976 
10,771 



An activity code was assigned in order to capture , all staff time 
chargeable to JSW. In FY 1979-80, 34,274 hours were charged statewide under 
that code. This is equivalent to about 19 person years of work, or less than 
1 percent of the 2,213 total person years worked by EDD staff during that 
year. 

Not only did the traditional placement definition for reportable 
outcomes give state officials no incentive to determine JSW outcomes, but any 
follcw-Lip activity to arrive at outcome figures actually incurred additional 
costs. Nevertheless 1 a number of local officesi on their own initiative, did 
keep their sign-up sheets and regularly sent out follow-up letters fo JSW 
participants . two months after attendance, requesting responses. The volume 
and^quality of responses shown to ORC researchers by some workshop leaders 
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and by state officials suggested that furjther follow-up ef forts . mi ght--be — 
productive. 

Both ORC and state EDO officials were intrigued by the question, what if 
the placement definition were broadened to include "placement assists^" and 
jobs obtained by participants became reportable revenue-producing outcomes, 
whether obtained by self-directed or agency efforts, as has been the practice 
in both WIN and CETA? to address this issue, a low-cost evaluation plan 
evolved which would require little additional effort from field staff but 
would nevertheless provide some insight into JSW outcomes. EDO agreed to 
conduct a statewide mail foUpw-up survey 30 days after the JSW experience, 
with standardized survey questions. The critical outcome question asked if 
the respondents were working at the tirre they received the questionnaire 
card* The name and address of the employer and the starting wage were also 
requested. Other survey questions sought the - opinions^ of the JSW 
participants regarding the value of the workshop to them. The three-month 
survey period was set for June, July, and August of 1980. 

r EDO was understandably unwilling to undertake any experisive follow-up 
beyond mailing the survey card. Therefore, the survey design had to depend 
enti rely on voluntary responses, without even the ability to sample the 
non-respondents. The latter would have to be assumed to be "not employed" or 
negative outcomes. The number of respondents reporting employment would then 
be displayed against the entire universe of JSW participants to arrive at an 
^'*at least" outcome measure, i.e., at least this many found jobs. If the ^ 
response rate were to be enlarged by any means, the success rate could only . 
go up, since the minimum number obtaining jobs had already been determined. 

Results of the Survey 

Of 151 field offices, 123 participated in the survey. Survey cards were 
sent to 13,094 participants. There was considerable variation in when and 
how JSW leaders explained the importance of the survey and requested 
responses from participants. The response rate was 35 percent and 34 percent 
of all who responded were employed. 

Using the "at least!' criteria, 12 percent of all JSW participants 
surveyed were employed- Considering that the 123 offices charged 7,533 hours 
worked to the JSW code during the three-month period and at least 1 ,563 
individuals obtained employment, the very conservative estimate is that "at 
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most" 4,8 hours of staff time were invested for each employed participant. 
Even though it could only be taken as indicative rather than definitive, EDD 
found this tQ*be a reassuring result. If the response could be taken as 
representative (which, of course, they realized it could not without a 
further probing of the nonrespOndents), the total number employed would have^ 
been 4,450 and the staff hours per employed participant would have been 1.7 
coTnpared to the 11.6 staff hours per placement for all EDD placement 
activities. 

Of those who answered tjie opinion question , 82 percent Responded 
positively and considered the workshop helpful. No data are available on the 
relationship between positive results and becoming employed, except that more 
people responded positively than were actually employed. 

The three-month survey was a first att^pt, somewhat hastily mounted, 
and lacked tight instruction to field staff. But; the survey offers ^ 
valuable starting place to consider potential problems connected with 
installing a regular follow-up system in the ES. It also offers the first 
indications of the potential value of JST in the ES, suggesting that staff 
allocated to JST activities may more than earn their keep if the outcomes are 
counted for budget purposes. , 

^ Outcomes Issues 

The establ ishment of national standards for any institution involved 
with JST, and most particularly the ES , requires decisions about basic 
questions: Who is to be counted? What measure should be used? When should 
the measurement be made? How should the data be collected? The following 
observations, emerge from the state of the art study. 

Who is to be Counted ? 

What is the criteria by which a piers on is considered a participant In a 
JST program? Is it to be everyone who is enrolled and attends the first 
session, or the majt)r portion of a cycle, or only those who complete the 
program? "This is a difficult question in JST because the effects of the 
^intf^rvention are so amorphous and varied. Yet, unless there is a standard by 
which 'participation* is determined, outcome data becomes meai^ingleSs- 




People who do not complete a cycle may have dropped out for a variety of 
reasons, including going to work. Even a short amount of training in how to 
conduct an interview, for example, may be very instrumental in assisting the 
person to get the job. It has been observed that the 'get-going' effects of 
even an initial session *have resulted in people getting Jobs. ^ 

ORC, in its youth demonstratiorKDroject, considered all who attended the 
first morning of the two full-day programs, or about 25 percent of the cycle, 
as being 'participants* for follow-up purposes. The logic was based on the 
fact that a good portion of the curriculum and considerable personal 
attention to the work application was accomplished in the very beginning. 
The ES national office designated that reportable JST activity required eight 
hours of in? -ruction** For follow-up purposes, a person might be regarded as 
a participant if one-half of the cycle— a half-day--were attended by a job. 
seeker- In longer programs, such as those found in WIN and CETA, diffeirent 
criteria may be more appropriate. 



What Outcome Measures Shouldbe Used ? 

This question goes to the heart of JST goals and the employment problem 
it purports to address. In ORC observers* view, the intervention is 
primarily addressed to /.e^tnTing the period of unemployment. Most JST 
programs are not primarily addressed to getting a better Job, or retaining a 
job longer, though there is some evidence that this may occur. Though some 
programs claim long-term goals of teaching life-time job search skills, there 
Is presently no way to ascertain whether or not this occurs. 

Some observations on measures follow: 

f The EOO survey asked whether a person, was employed thirty days after 
workshop attendance. If people had found jobs and left them before the 
thirty day survey, they would not be counted as'successful outcomes. 
The implication is that participants will not only find a job but will 
also retain th^m longer because of JST, Thus, using employment at a 
certain time after JST as the outcome criteria does not appear to be the 
most suitable measure for ES programs, A more. appropriate measure in ES 
is simply to ask whether and when the person went to work after the 
workshop, without regard to how ^ox\q the job wSs retained. Such 
measures are essentially identital to those used for a regular ES 
placement. To be counted, the placement need not last longer than it ^ 

*The eight-hour standard is puzzling from a field point of view. As a 
practical matter, a day of job search training typically starts at 9:00 a,m, 
and ends at 4:00 or 4:30 p,m,, with an hour for lunch. Longer than that 
exhausts everyone and makes administration difficult- 
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takes a person to go on to (and off of) the payroll. The critical 
outcome measures should not go beyond the limitations of a .short-term, 
low ci^t intervention. ^ 

• Other outcome data can provide valuable information such as the name of 
the employer, the occupation, the wage rate, the duration of the job, 
and how each individual first learned about the opening where the person 
went to work* 

t, Some .level of double count may occur between JST outcomes and formal 
/ placements. Though this may be estimated, it is important to understand 
that the goa.l of JST is to improve the job finding experience for all 
job seekers, some of whom may well have learned how to be more effective 
in using ES itself, just as they learn to be more effective in the use 
of the newspaper want ads. and their networks of friends and relatives. 

t One measure which can be of great value is thfe participant's opinion of 
. the JST service. This data can ba helpful as a monitoring atd to 
maintain and- improve the quality of the program. 

Measuring outcomes in WIN and CETA JST programs have ramifications which 
add additional dimensions to the problem. The welfare recipient 
programs understandably emphasize job retention in order to keep people 
off of welfare, but even the WIN programs report two figures—the number 
of participants finding employment and the rate of retention after a 
certain time period. 

• The CETA concept of "positive terminations'* is really another set of 
^ outcome measures since returning to school or entering another program 
■ is regarded as a positive termination along with obtaining employment. 

i The effect of the "positive termination'* outcome concept has confounded 
the success claims of many JST programs operating under the CETA aegis 
in the field. This was one factor that reduced the ability of ORG to 
deal with comparable data. ^ < 



How Soon After JST Participation Begins Should the Outcome be Measured ? 

The- problem of timing is critical and seriously affects the level of 
outcomes reported,* The question is to find the balance between, on the one 
hand, allowing enough time for the maximum impact of the intervefrt^ion to 
become manifest and on the other hand, hot extending the time interval beyond 
a period when a reasonable assumption can^be made that the JST programs had a 
causal relationship to the job obtained. The fact is, the longer the period 

*Wide variations were found in the field In the follow-up time periods. 
These variations were not only found between programs in different 
institutions. (CETA, WIN, and ES), but also to a degree between programs- 
within the same, institution. These variations produce non-comparable data 
and were an additional factor making Comparison of outcomes impossible in 
this study. ^ 



between the fnteTvention and the follow-up, the mor^ individuals will have 

obtained work* In studies/of unemploymetit insurance claimants, it is found 

that by six months , 85 percent wi 11 have left the unemployment ihsurance 

^program and it is a fair assumption that the large bulk Will have' done so 

because they found jobs, with or without any intervention.' 

Vln the evaluation of ORC's youth demonstration project—JOB. TRACK--it 

was found that the biggest ifep&ct of the Intervention ocfcurred at about the 

- It ' ^ 

fift^ week* Beyond that period, the .curves represents by the comparison 

I' 

group and the treatment group tended to cotne together. Similar findings were 
reported by the evaluation of the Caitfcridge Job Factory^'for Youth program. 

The California EDD survey was conducted at fourZ/weeks which may be a 
little short of capturing the maximum benefits* Si/jc weeks seems to be a 
reasonable compromise* /, 

^ - 'i ' ■ " 

What Is the Host Reliiable ana Least Costly System for Collecting Outcome 
Data? ^ . ; 

'It is elear from the years of experience with participant follow-ups 
that no system can pro^u^ anything comparable t,o the kind of lOD percent 
verification required/for recording ES platemerjts in ESARS.^ An attempt to 
obtain that* level of response from participants would become prohibitively 
expensive- More importantly , in the end, all ..attempts will merely produce 
samples anyway. Some samples, of course, are^ar less reliable than others. 

The EDD experience suggests 35 percent ^as a likely response rate for a 
follow-up system whereby the cards are mailed to the participants at a 
specific follow-up point after the JST program appearance. The system 
. proposed by the ES national office is to hand the card to participants at the 
close of the workshop and hope that they mail them in. Such a system is 
certain to produce a far lower response rate than the 35 percent in the EDD 
survey. In the end, both of these card systems are going to produce highly 
unreliable^outcbme estimates, DDL policy sets a 75 percent response rate as 
tho minimum standard for good survey work and usifally won't even' permit 
publication of a survey with "a response rate below 50 percent- 

The' least costly and most rel iable . data collection method for JST 
outcomes would be to use the smallest sample statistically representative of 
the participant universe* Experience with small sample follow-ups .suggests 
that it may be possible to achieve the 75 percent response rate- Actually, 
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mailed cards could be used-in conjunction with telephone calls* InitialVy/ 
cards could be sent to all of the participants in the selected sample, 
followed by phone calls to those who didn't respond* To reach the 75 percent 
response rdt^ would retiuire persistence, including the Willingness a 
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ability to phone. after Work hours, but it can be done. 

A major:3ileimia inherent in the use of a sampling system is that a small 
sample which produced highly reliable estimates of job finding rates *for an 
overall state program would undoubtedly be inadequate for producing separate 
estimates by loc^l office. Yet the participant opinion data is valuable 
primarily because it provides feedback on the quality of each individual - 
program. One way out of the dilemma might be to send out opinion cards to 
all participants,, in order to gain a broad base of p&rticipant responses, at 
relatively low cost. This would, have to*be a separate function, answering a 
different, purpose, than the sampling system designed gain the most 
reliable estimates* of total employment associated with . attendance at JST; 
workshops* ' 

One thing appears certain, however* Neither the placement verification 
method nor the follow-up criteria, used in CETA and WIN offer sensible modeVs 
for^ ES* Substantial experimentation with follow-up methods particularly 
appropriate for JST is needed in the ES before a final reporting method is 
adopted* In turn, a final reporting system must be validated^nd adopted 
before funds can be allocated for JST based on any measure of productivity, 
or "entered employment." Until that time, JST supported levels must be 
determined by a direct allocation method* 

. ^ Cost Issues ' ' 

A number of JST cost ^i^ssues surfaced in th^ cpurse of the ORC study 
which may not be readily perceived in initial program planning^ Among them 
are t(ie size of the group, the extent to which the program is utilized, the 
length of the cycle, and payments, made to participants^ ^ ^ 

iize of Groups ^ " 

Al 1 JSTs plan their operations around what they consider to be the 
optimal or feasible size of . the group during a cycle* Program operators 
disagree about what size they consider optimal. Some insist that a group 
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that exceedfs ten participants is unwieldy and loses the **workshop*V quaHty. 
In their view, the group becomes a classroom and personal ization becomes 
impossible* Azrin indicates a limit of 12 because the counselor can't give 
enough individual attention to each participant in a larger group. Others 
insist that if a group falls below fifteen* it loses vitality, gets dull, and 
adversely affects staff and participant morale. ORC observed spirited and 
dull groups of varied sizes, though groups with less than five do tend to 
become demolralized. The skill of the group leader to personalize the 
curriculum material, and the jdj^hamism and energy injected by the leader 
appeared to be a more important factor than the size of the group. 

However* apart from the effect that group size may have on the quality 
of the program, it^'is a critical cost factor. Like all other overhead costs* 
staff hours are relatively stable. Staff are allocated in relation to the 
anticipated group size., the length of the program, and the importance that 
the institution places on the . activity* or the self-interests of tne 
contractor. The Self-Directed Placement Corporation which* at the time of 
this report, had 19 contracts to deliver JST* insists that the sponsoring 
organization insure groups of at least 25 people for each cycle* In Its 
view, it loses money when groups consist of less than 15 participants. 
However, as a private-foVrprofit corporation* its overhead costs are apt to 
be higher. than they might be in a government institution where JST is one of 
many functions. Without a doubt, however* the planned group size^^s' an 
important factor when cpnsidering costs. ORC observed groups that ranged 
from two to 33. 

Underutilization " 

ORC found that about half of the programs were underutilized— the groups 
were consistently * smaller than had been planned. Even in WIN, staff 
overscheduled by 50 percent 1n order to assume full attendance. 
Underutilization is a significant cost Item. Staff hours* space* and 
equipment are geared to serving a given"^ number cf people. If the group 
consistently falls below the planned size, the cost per participant rises. 
The biggest problem appeared to be the drop-offs between sign-up and show-up. 
Dropouts were, surpri siligly , not considered a serious problem in either 
stipended or non-stipended programs. 
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ORC staff were also startled to find that no consistent relationship 
existed between underutil ization and the payment of stipends or allowancse,. 
Of the programs that were fully utilized, more than one-half were ES programs 
with no payments to participants. 

Program operators offered a number of . explanations for the under- 
utilization of their programs, ' Generally, these related to internal 
recruitment pmcesses, turf fighting for eligible populations, and technical 
problems such as time lag between the referral and the start of the program. 
What day of the week a program began seemed to be an important factor. Some 
operators found that moving the starting day to Wednesday heTped increase 
attendance, , 

There were strong feelings prevalent among JST staff, whether in CETA, 
WIN, or ES, that staff responsible for recruitment and referral to JST were 
either hostile to the idea, lax in their efforts, or tended to "dump" their 
least motivated, least employable clients, reserving those more easily placed 
for placement staff, who also have outcomes concerns*, Some programs made 
deliberate efforts to overcome the resistance of the referring staff by 
arranging for their attendance at JST sessions toentourage more awareness of 
the value of the program, ' 

A more universal explanation offered for underutil ization was the 
perceived over^saturation of employability offerings in an area, directed 
essentially to the same group. For example, the ORC/EOD Youth Demonstration 
project was designed for unstipended, out-of-schobl youth who came to ES 
looking for a job. The central youth office is jointly administered by ES 
and the CETA prime. Initially, the attendance at JOB TRACK was heavy. 
Shortly after its initiation, a stipended PIC program open to youth was 
inst;tutedy ^At the same time, sumner youth jobs were being offered, and CBOs 
were looking for youth to fulfill their contracts. Predictably, attendance 
at JOB TRACK dropped significantly. , Evidence o^ programs doing battle to 
fulfill their quotas, struggling for proprietorship over the same persons, 
could be found at many sites. 

In examining those programs that did not appear to have any consistent 
problems of utilization, certain characteristics surfaced: 

1, Programs ,1n existence for a longer period, such as 5ome of the ES 
programs in California, had over time developed a wide word-of-mouth 
base and were no longer dependent upon inteV'nal referrals to run at or 
near capacity. Referral s come from former participants and from other 
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institutions in *the community. Regular EDO referring staff .also 
developed a greater awareness and. respect for the program and its value 
as previously referred clients reported a favorable experience* ' Yet> 
there were utilization problems initially. Clearly* JST programs ^take 
time to develop, mature, and draw an adequate number of clients. 

2. , Programs that are we11 -publicized and develop a general cqmnmnity 

awareness and a constituency draw clients directly to them from mariy 
sources i^ncluding employer referrals. 

3. Programs Vhat are centralized and mix clients appeared to have fewer 
, utilizationXproblems. The i^iore narrowly targeted the group; the more 
^ the prob'^em ^merged. 

4. Ambience appeared to have much to do with utilization. "Spiffy" 
programs with pleasant environments, conductive to relaxation* espb^)ish 
reputations that' make them preferable to other kinds of employ, 
and training offerings. Though this is not a decisive factor, it 
to ORC observers that such programs drew and retained client 
easily. 



5. Consistent attention to all of the facets of recruitment seem 



bsility 
seemed 
more 



to be 



productive. "* For example, continuous contact with the referring staff-*a 
news letter* a joint meeting--is effective. Group l^eaders 
pre-interviewing each referral * attention paid to exactly how the 
invitation is made and . what precisely is offered*, feedback to 
counselors and^ placement interviewers— all seem to bear fruit* 

The broader question of underutil ization can well he of concern to 
policy makers- Why is this a problem? Is JST really needed, if there is no 
visible public^ demand for the service among those who are the targets ^pf 
employability programs? Actually* the conscious need of that population is^ 
for a Job, or for training. It is not for a teaching program about how to 
get a job. The inability of government programs to provtde the profeftional 
one-to-one service is the major reason that people must le^arn to do it for 
themselves. For job seekers to become aware of JST, it would be necessary 
that they also be made aware of the depleted . level of free* professional 
government-provided help. There needs to be a change of publ ic consciousness 
about the individual's own role in the job-getting processes. A deliberate 
campaign to change public awareness and create the need for JST is a 
necessary ingredient for the full development of such an offering. JST and 
its value need to be "sold." 

In Sum» progams , take time to evolve, to develop a wide word-of-mpiith. 
base, to stabfUze. fjirograms must devote time and energy to ther recruitment 
effort, and that effort must be extended to the general public. Dependence 
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on referrals from internal sources only does not supply an adequate flow of 
participants to sustain many programs. Even In mandated WIN programs, ^ 
potential clients should hear of their value through sources other than WIN 
staff, to overcome the punitive impl i cations. Programs should be 
well-administered, .professionally run, well-appointed, and inviting- All of 
these are cost factors that must be taken into consideration by policy makers 
and administrators, if JST is to become a fully utilized, successful public 
service. 

Length of Cycle 

Certain critical cost factors appear to be interrelated—the length of 
program cycles, supervised search time, payments to participants, staffing, 
and space. Among the 30 sites visited, ORG Rencountered no JST effort with a 
cycle of 15 hours or less that paid anything to participants or supervised 
the actual search effort. Conversely, all programs with a cycle exceeding 15 
hours did include search supervision and some form of cash incentive to the 
clients. Since a supervised search usual ly involves the use of the 
telephone, the installation of telephones and adequate space is another cost. 
Among the longer programsl^the cycle lasted anywhere fvom two to seyeh weeks. 
It seemed to ORC observers that many prvograms proceeded at a pace of unconmion 
leisure, and were somewhat inflated and spongy, Outside of WIN, the longest 
programs were those- delivered by commercial firms, for whom a longer program 
is. a distinct ac^vantage. Their prominence in the field does confound the 
question of whet the optimum cycle length might be; 

A numbeif^of questionsari^e-^wHtrH^cVn be answered by this study, but 
which should be-aiWfessed in the future; 

t What 1s the relationship between outcomes, costs, and the length of a 

JST cycle? ^ - " 

• Is it possible to develop a model which would incorporate soFne type of 
supervised search and actual training in job search skills In a 
one-week cycle? 

0 Is it possible to attract and retain non-supported clients for a 
period thart exceeds 15 hours? 

At t4i1s point, there is no evidence to support the proposition that a 
s1x-wef?k program is more effective than one that runs for two weeks, The 



severe reduction in available resources makes the questions about program 
length particularly relevant now* 



Payments to Participants 

As has been previously stated, the question of full stipends for JST may 
now be entirely academic. Nevertheless , the issue is important for reasons 
that go beyond costs. The ^^carrot-stick" question and its impact on 
participants in employabili ty programs has been argued ever since programs 
began. The dilemma is that the payment of stipends tends to effect! who gets 
into programs and how they are run, sometimes adversely. And yet,V without 
payments of some type or other, an essentially poor population c^uld not 
sustain a prolonged training effort. Looking for work does cost money, and 
the dynamics of being forced to do so in group*supported form often changes 
motivation and does ^^vercome inertia and fear. It is unfortunate that the 
pnly alternatives that were available in CETA were full stipends or nothing, 
and in ES it is nothing. A simple expense fund which- would enable Job 
seekers to conduct a search for work may prove to be highly cost effective. 

Summary ^ 

Thoug^h the administrative issues surrounding a JST program extend beyond 
those discussed in this chapter, some important elements that affect outcome 
measurements and costs have been probed. Success percentage^ are dependent 
upon what is regarded as the universe of participants, what is regarded as 
success, and when it can be attributed to the JST program. Success measures 
are also somewhat dependent on the methods used to obtain the information and 
the assiduousness with which followup is pursued. A special^ EDD follow-up 
study was reviewed. Despite its limitations^ it offers the most convincing 
evidence available of the potential effectiveness of JST as an ES program. 

While it is true that JST is far less costly than other types of 
emp]aydbility programs, it is also a fact that the goals of JST are much 
narrower than many of the others, such as occupational skill training. Yet 
JST has important cost issues--start up, length (jf cycle, underutilization, 
size of group, and participant payments—which are all interrelated and 
affect other costs such as staffing and space requirements. Given scarce 
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resources, experimentation is^ needed to determine whether the "^cost 
effectiveness of existing models can be improved. . 

There is a clear peed for the establi Shment of sound and :jworkab1e 
outcome measures and standards- that are applicable to any delivery system. 
Who is to be counted, what is to be counted, when, and how the data will be 
gathered need to be thought through, tried, and standardized^ This concern 
is especially critical in the ES as it attempts to implement the ^'obtained 
employment" concept. Arbi trerily 1 i fting methods appropriate for the 
placement function onto JST, a very different kind of intervention, could so 
burden field operators and prove so costly as to destroy the program. Also, 
concepts lifted from a case work, medical model operation such as WIN or CETA 
have 1 i ttl e operati ng rel evance to an ES market model * .Prematurely 
establishing a ratio of "obtained employment" outcomes to placement outcomes 
could. result in either discouraging the placement function or, conversely , 
discouraging development of JST programs* Clearly, " a "period of 
experimentation is necessary* 

For policy makers, critical research questions remain unanswered. Only 
four st^M^Bs have used comparison or control group designs: the 1976 
five-city Azrin study, the Texas study " of WIN programs, the Brandeis 
University study of Job Factory for Youth, and the ORC youth demonstration 
project, J(3b TRACK* The first two compared JST to regular WIN services—one 
intervention compared to another. Only the last two compared JST to groups 
that received no other designated service* 

In a program like JST, where the agency is not directly involved in the 
hiring transaction; ttiere is always a persistent v. nagging question about 
whether, to what degree, and when people would have obtained jobs without 
that intervention* To answer that question adequately would require an 
experimental design with a non-treated controj^ group, ideally, the design 
would make a three-way comparison — JST, traditional agency service, and no 
treatment. Until that is done, the contribution of ^JST towards moving 
workers more rapidly into jobs wi 1^ have to stand on less convincing 
evidence. Given the current incursion on the institutions, budgets, and 
staffs of delivery systems, relatively low cost job search training may rise 
in importance among the public services, remaining for the 'tinemployed 
population. These questions do need answers. 

V - / 
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TEACHING ENV 



Central to job search traini 
the environment within which the 
used, and the Curriculum taught* 
place in the JST groups between le 



RONMENT ANO METHODS 



Ing, whatever its administrative 1)ase, jare 
:raining occurs, the ipfstructional methpds 
n this chapter, the /ocus is on what t^kes 
^ader and participd;Kts , the methods used by 
leaders, and the general flavor of the experienosT. The two chapters that 
follow deal with the curricj/lum. ' They , divide the content between 
instructions leading up to the/job search and the job search itself . j 

ORC staff decided that /^he technique of participant observal 
nost natural and least disnjptive one 

al lows the observer to /share the experiences and Impres; 
participants, and,* at the same time^ provide the group with an honest 



explanation for the presence of the observer and "note-taker." Group leaders 
were asked to introduce the ORC observer and explain the purpose of thej visit 
in low-keyed fashion, deemphasiziflg the national aspect of the study and the 
reasons for selecting the site. Many leaders did as asked, but others chose 
to make no introduction and offered no explanation for the presence of a 
"note-taker." As participants, ORC staff engaged In the group activities, 
completed many work applications and resumes , took the required tests, 
practiced 'interviews before the\ video, played "get acquainted" games, and 
joined in the discussions when appropriate. On occasion, leaders called on 
he knowledge and expertise of ORC staff to assist in the training process. 

Aside from content, the ORC researchers focused their observations on 
he following major questions: 

,What messages are imparted to participants through the physical 
environment? , 1 

Wh?t is the interaction between leaders and participants? What roiles do 
leaders assume? What use is made of the group? | 

Who are the^participantS? How are they mixed? What generally is;their 
response to the p^^o^am? > * ^ ! 

Who are Jjhe group leaders? What has influenced them? What know[ledge 
and orientation shapes the program? * i 

What view of the: clients does the progam impart, overtly and implicitly? 
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The data analyzed here are" based enti rel)f on the 30 site visits. 
Observers spent anywhere from one day to a full week at a site, depending on 
the length of the program, the agreement made with the program operator, and 
the constraints of resources. Site visits included both formal and informal 
exchanges with group* leaders and participants. Observations .generally 
favored^ the classroom phase of the program, with far less time spent 
observing the supervised search phase. No di rect observations were possible 
in two of the sites because of the proprietary concerns of the operators. 

The analysis is basically impressionistic, though objective information 
and quantification were sought wherever possible. ORC observers brought to 
the task an uncommon background of knowledge and experience in group 
processes, teaching methods, psychological theory, and qualitative research 
skills, as well as previous experience with job search assistance. However, 
the greatest value of participant observation is that the observer is sharing 
the experience with the participants while in the program. 

The Physical Environment 

A wide assortment o^f buildings, neighborhoods, and settings greeted ORC 
observers , imparting very difVerent messages about the importance of the 
program, the degree of institutional support, how participants were viewed, 
and how they were expected to\behave toward the program. Five .of the 
programs, including two conducted^-iby,. commercial firms, considered the 
ambience a critical factor affecting the program, message and participant 
response. One program operator said, '^We want these people to feel that they 
have now become part of the successful world. of business. We insist that our 
-.leaders dress like professionals, our rooms are carpeted, our equipment is 
first rate, the plants, paintings, all are designed^to make people feel that 
they are already 'in'~already part of the working world." Another leader 
insisted that participant self-image is strongly enhanced when the decor and 
settings are imparting a sense that "this program isn' t a mickey mouse 
putdown* It ^ s expensive , and highly professional . That' s because you Ve 
worth it." 

ORC observers came to agree that the setting, the seating arrangement, 
the organization of space, the areas designated for socializing and coffee 
drinking, the degree of distance and separation between leaders and 
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participants all had significant impact and imparted potent hidden messages. 
Though vital and spirited, programs were sometimes conducted in drab and 
discouraging settings, the leader had a difficult task overcoming the impact 
of the initial impression. 

Employment service and WIN programs operated within the regular offices 
of the agency* In about half of the ES programs, OST had no permanent 
*'home, and used a borrowed room for the session* a major complaint of ES 
lea^ders since they could not decorate or arrange the space to soften the 
effects of "institutional grey**' The permanently assigned areas reflected 
the activity with wall decorations, charts, equipment, library, and seating 
arrangements. However, the ES and WIN programs generally were set within a 
functioning office and participants usually entered and left by walking 
through the larger area. Generally, this precluded the availability of an 
area for the participants to socialize at coffee breaks either with each 
other or with group leaders. 

In CETA, OST settings varied widely, rarjging from donated , somewhat 
dingy classrooms in an Army Reserve building or the Voluntary Fire 
Department, to what might be considered optimal conditions in modem 
offices— ample space, carpeted floors, v*indows, thoughtful appointments and 
decorations, with specially designed telephone room cubicles. Commercial 
fi rms with more than one contract to provide OST serv!^ces were the most 
concerned with decor* : 

ORC observers found themselves reacting along with the participants to 
the "hidden message^"^of physical environments which ignored the esthetic 
sensibilities and physical comfort of the participants With no evident 
attempt to alleviate the force of dreary circumstances* These^ did, indeed, 
create a sense of 'mickey mouse' programs, thrown together carelessly, with 
leaders apt to "do their own thing," very nearly oblivious of their own 
impact or the effect the physical environment was having on the group. 

However, the plushriess of the setting is, of itself, not as critical to 
the total impact of the program as is the organization of the space, 
especially as it reflects the relationship between professional staff and 
participants, A description of two programs will serve to make the point. 

Program A, a resource center, assigns most of the available and quite 
ample space for the convenience and use of the participants. The kitchen or 
coffee area is stiared by staff and participants and becomes a focal point fpr 



socidlizingv both among clients and between clients and staff. People get to 
know one another, and the formation of the group often occurs more rapidly 
and more effectively in that setting, ^ree coffee is provided, and almost 
from t|f)e first d^y clients are invited to participate in keeping the area 
clean, washing the dishes, makipg the coffee, running errands, and generally 
sharing in the housekeeping and operations of the Center. The Center becomes 
their own. Independence, equality between staff and client, and active 
participation in making something happen are not just words. They are 
enacted at every moment. In the classroom, the leaders had no difficulty in 
mai ntaining control , and in asserting thei r rational authority over the 
curriculum. There was a clear consistency between the implicit message and 
the overt one, "You are a valid, fndepend&nt,' adult person who is expected to 
contribute, just as you are expected to act on your own behalf in getting a 
job. Our authority here is rationally determined--we are not better than 
you< We simply have knowledge you don't have which we are happy to share,*' 

On the other hand. Program B/has a suite of nine, offices, of which one 
is used as a classroojp and another as a telephoning room. The rest are 
closed-door private, offices for staff, except for one small room that 
contains a coffee machine and water cooler for participants, and a room that 
serves as a central reception 'ar^S". The reception room is off limits to the 
clients, though staff congregate in the area. In fact, when the ORC observer 
was talking with a young male participant in the reception area; the director 
came by and curtly informed the young man. that he would. have to leave, that 
they couldn't have people sitting around because it would look like a 
'/dentist's waiting room." No area was made available for the social use of 
participants. Social 1 zing between staff and cl ients was discouraged. 
Leaders conducted groups from a podium, A staff specialist interviewed each 
person and then supplied a prepared "package" of selling points to be offered 
to . the employer, somewhat like a gommercial resume-producing firm. All" 
participants were instructed about what to put on their application forms, 
whether the information was true or not. 

The behavior was rationalized as - an emulation of the bOss-employee 
relationship, as conceived by the director. However, classroom instruction 
was full of *'f|ype," replete with talk of independence, "do it, yourself, "^"be 
on your own," The overt program goals— to enhance sel f-image, reduce 
dependency, increase asserti veness — were continuously belied by and in direct 



contradiction to the hidden messages imparted by the use of space and other 
subtleties. - 

Clearly, the participants were ntore comfortable in Program A. People 
lingered, talked together, made fniends, laughed, overcame shyness, spoke up, 
shared. Whether the greater comfort ys translatable . into a more, active and 
productive search for work, whether more jobs are obtained, or obtained more 
quickly,, cannot be determined by this study. Both programs .claimed 
respectable success rates. But atmosphere and setting does, indeed, effect 
the ability of a program to attract and retain participants, to develop a 
good reputation In the community, and a wide "word-of-mouth** base. 

Overview—Description of JST Methods 

As with the ambience, the style, tone and teaching methods adopted by 
the 30 programs vary widely, and either serve to reinforce or conflict with 
the overt goals of the program* Most JSTs assert Xhat they use the group 
approach not only to save costs but also to use the group itself as a 
socializing, motivational element in the design.* Yet, programs differ 
markedly in how, effective they are in making use of the group format. The 
ensuing material categorizes tne non-substantial JST processes. 

Ameni ties ' 

This category includes the time spent in introductions, discussions 
about administrative and housekeeping issues , setting up contract 
relationships between program administrators and participants, arranging for 
payments , coffee breaks, graduation exercises , and similar non-curricular 
exchanges* 

All of the programs "had sorr^ element of such activities, occupying from 
three to 19 percent of classroom time. In sh^rt programs, such as those 
found in ES, this element was barely present, if at all* People were seldom 
introduced to one another and, since the groups ar voluntary and 

*Dr* Nathan Azrin, in a speech in Indianapolis, September 4, 1980, which was 
recorded, does state that the group format in Job Clubs is used only because 
it is cheaper* He does not regard it as a key positive factor and considers 
the group less effective than one-to-one counseling* 
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unstipendeo^ no contractual relationship between participant and leader was 
implied beyohd courtiesy* . ~ * 

In programs involving payment to clients, however, the tone is often, 
but not always, set by the "boss/worker" relationship that is established at 
that point. Time clocks, warninps». threats of docked pay, and "firings," 
''production" criteria, contracts--all are designed to establish that 
participants are now "employed" and are expected to produce* The dichotorny 
between the subordinated "employee" role and the verbiage in the rest of the 
program, urging independence, assertiveness, and self-help, is an inherent 
douMe-message problem. Some programs are more restrained than others in 
asserting the "boss" role and more^successful in reconciling the dichotomy* 

Morale-Raising/Grou£^Bui1ding Activities 

Presum^b^y , the entire program is designed to raise morale* However, in 
thi s cd-tegory are those acti vi ti es , games , and exerci ses whi ch are 
specif icdl ^y introduced for the purpose of welding the group and raising 
self-image, and are unrelated to the curriculum content. They could just as 
well be used in any group work- They include films such as the widely used 
"You Pack Your Own Chute," which deals with fear and independence; 
ice-breaking exercises intended to introduce people to one another for group 
cohesiveness and relaxation; assertiveness exercises; "bragging" exercises; 
three-minute TV commercials of one's non-job related virtues; '*I am proud 
because* * *" exercises* Except for the introductions , these are 
interspersed throughout the program*. 

About ha1f^\of the programs spent anywhere from 4 to 19 percent of their 
classroom time on\such activities* Again, ES programs were generally devoid 
of such efforts, except thpse with CETA stipends. The JSTs that devoted a 
larger portion of their^time to such activities ten^led to be those using the 
*'sales" psychology approach where the main job-finding problem is seen as one 
of selling oneself by making the employer- "like you," These exercises have 
apparently been jrfidely circulated and are passed from program to program 
since ORC staff found the same material appearing in many different JSTs, 

Teaching-* Imparting Information 

Most of the JST programs, particularly the short ES model , offered 
information in a highly structured classroom style with a quite rigid 
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curriculum ^verning the time and content. Infonr»atfon was imparted in 
straight lecture fonnat, intresperSed occasionally with "brainstonning" to 
elicit group response, administered in controlled and orciiestrated fashion, 
with the aid of a flip chart. Visual aids,^«ritten handouts, and exercises 
were sometitnffa used. Within that general fon^jat, however, there were wide 
differences ^tween programs. 

Another fonnat , seen less frequently, can\ be characterized as the 
workshop model. In its purest ^orm, this is aK loose, semi-structured, 
activity in which the'^curriculum is extremely flexiVle, and the needs and 
problems verbalized in the group largely detennW agenda emphasis. 
Discussion, participation, and the surfacing of feelings regarding the job 
search are encouraged. Though the leader has the responsibility of providing 
infonnation, the experiences of the group are called forth and used as a 
base. The leader*s role' is that of facilitator and consultant to a self-help 
group, and social support from the group is fostered and encouraged. ORC 
staff observed only one program that was fully coimnitted to the workshop 
method, thouQti a number attempted to combine the workshop and classroom 
approaches. 

'OSb Clubs that are based on theories of behavioral psychology reject 
both^jthe lecture and workshop fonnats. They are unconcerned with teaching a 
body of infonnation or eliciting group participation. The original . model 
subscribes to a theory of learning which holds that the desired beha\tior is 
attained through practicing, through enforced repetition, while providing 
positive, reinforcement during the process; The model has a one-minute 
rule--leaders are required/to limit their general presentation of a topic to 
one minute (Azrin-^and Besalel, 1980). Participants are almost immediately 
involved in perforniing prescribed activities related to job finding. The 
leader is required to maintain a continuous stream of directive counseling 
and support to each individual in the group, in rotation,^ spending only a few 
minutes at a time with each. In the Indianapol is speech previously 
mentioned, Azrin stated, "If the counselor is silent, he or she is not doing 
the Job/' There is no effort, in this rrodel , to elicit participant attitudes 
or to form a group. However, considerable departures were observed from the 
prescribed format in Azrin-originated programs. The Texas evaluation also 
noted many violations of the Azrin manual, .Essentially, the Azrin model is 
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devoid of a teaching or knowledge-imparting element and rests entirely on 
shaping behavior. 

Training — Imparting Skills 

Training here refers to the process whereby, people translate knowledge 
into action by practicing^ the new behavior until it is p^fected and 
internaX^ized, In*JST this involves four areas: how to conduct w interview, 
talk oh the/telephone, complete a work application^ and design a resume. The 
skill of questioning people in informational interviewing was also dealt with 
bMefly in a few of iihe visited programs. In most programs, training in the 
use of the telephone was part of the supervised search phase *of the program, 
^ while interviewing, application completion and resumes were essentially a 
^classroom activity. Most short ES programs do not engage in any training 
activity V though participants are urged to practice interviewing and 
elephone techniques at home. 

Train|Nig mfethftdsWary in use and in effectiveness. ORG staff observed 
he following techniques:* * - 

Paired practice of interviewijig or telephoning, using "stress'*^ 
questions. 

Video taping of th6^^ interviewing or telephoning, using "stress" 
questions. r.^ . # . 

Excha,nges between the leader and one participant at a tim^ before the 
group— role playing— for interviewing arid phone practice. 

Small group exercises!^ 

Classroom paper exercises. ' 
HomeWbrk assignments, writing, and drawing. 
Tape recording, 

.Role playing with visitingleinployers or o^her staff. 
Listener devices on the telephone for training purposes. 

Selections from four case study reports by ORC observers illustrate the 

Xse of th^e methods: , ^ — 1^ 

Each participant had the' opportunity of going through one or 
two mock phone calls with the leader who acted as the employer. 
Each person had a standard script form before them at their seats. 
The leader had an engaging technique of beginning each 'call* by 



saying, "Ring, ring. Barnes and Noble/' or some other compa^ny 
familiar to^.the group. He then addressed each person's particular 
'sore points' such as lack of experience, lonj period of 
'unemployment, etc. He was interested in having tnem just get 
through the,, first phone call, and was careful to point out when 
someone did something right. They were nervous and made mistakes. 
But gradually they began to state their qual fTications more 
confidently. ^ 

The interview practice was somewhat weak. People w^re paired, 
with one acting as the interviewer. Each person ended up 
pretending to hire the other—no one got turned down* The 
experience was not very real and probably not very helpful. 

We alt go into a separate room to watch the video replays. 
The only instruction we are given in what is usually a 'critique' 
session is to make only positive remarks about ourselves and 
others.' *We' re all trained to be, critical. This time, look for 
the things you like instead.'. First the person on the t*^e makes 
comments about him/herself,, then others make cotrments. A dramatic 
change now takes place in the group. It welds together. People^ 
come, through this session feeling good about theiliselves since'^^ 
something good was pointed out 'in every case. Thena's a 
purpose— at its base it builds self-confidence. 

During the replays, the leader, s.itting at the back of the 
room, operates a device that allows him to stop the tape when he 
chooses to make a point. He and the other leader are the only ones 
who comment on the performances. Critiques from, the group were not 
el icite^- Instead, written anonymous, forms were useji to elicit 
whatever comments .they were generating but not expressing. Once 
again, the potential for developing a group sense is rejected in 
favor of maintainirrg distance and authority between staff and 
participants. 

ORC staff did observe that some leaders who were decidedly unimpressive 
in the teaching role were considerably more effective in the training role, 
particularly in the telephone room* A quiet, undynamic personality can be 
deadly before the group, but the same quiet quality may. become a very" real 
asset when providing Individual assistance and advice* 

Program operators defined a nutrtber of purposes served by the training 

process: # - 

*^ 

t Making cold calls on the telephone is very alien to most people. They 

need [jractice just to become 'famil iar with a more "pushy" rple than one ^ 
they are normally accustomed to. ^ ^ 

t Fear and nerv(mness, in both telephoning and interviewing, are 
confronted in the practice sessions. Mechanically learning what to say, 
with scripts, packaged statements? reduces the tension as language is 
repeated* ^ . 
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• The video tape recording of the .--practice interviews is the most 
; effective and extensively used device for improving interviewing skin$>. 
Program operators maintain that it provides convincing visual evidence 
of both the self-defeating behavior and of the. improvement, wben used at 
the beginning and at the end. ORC observers reported repeated examples 
of visible behavior changes following the. video experience. In all 
tests of participant responses, the video is regarded as the most useful 
part of the training. 

Impressions and Comments 

A teacher or trainer provides the group with a role model. The tone 
that prevades the experience and the kind of behavior expected from the group 
is modeled by the leader, no matter *what words are, actually said. Just as 
the job seeker is taught how subtle ^messages, body language, facial 
expressions., and tone of voice affect the employm^t interview, just so the 
leader's, non-verbal communtcation affects the group. A lecture, in and of 
itself, is neither 'good' nor 'oad.' One lecturer with solid information to 
offer, may do so in such a fashion as to impart the feeling that "I'm going 
to do my thing. Whether it interests you Or not Is no concern Of mine, so 
long as you are quiet. If you speak up, you're intruding." Another 
lecturer, with the SiSme mat^ial* can create an exciting, fhought-provoking , 
funny experience which thoroughly engages the group, and interaction, group 
identity, and partici|iation begins almost immediately. 

■A classrooJP/lectuine format is. not generally conducive to discussion and 
debate when there are time constraints and curriculum commitments. Though 
'"brain-storming" provides a temporary shift from passive listening, too often 
leaders used this method mechanically, giving the appearance of inviting 
' participant responses , but actually, emulating a grade-school classroom. 
Leaders controlled the boundaries, decided on what questions to pose, knew 
all the answers while pretending to depend on the group responses. The class 
obediently called out the expected answers, with little enthusiasm, as the 
leader duti/ully developed the flip chart laundry l^ist. 

Despite the . discouraging structure, people often did attempt to tal k 
about what they wanted to, and groups and individuals did, iri fact, assert 
themselves. ^Some leaders responded by revising their planned curriculum in 
order to accommodate the spontaneous discussion, but most of the time the 
leader simply cut it off. pRC observe);, reports are replete with examples of 
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leaders wlio appear to be oblivious of the"^ group and the expressed needs of 

the individuals, and who repeatedly fail to take advantage of the situations 

that present themselves^ The curriculum reigns supreme over the •'proceedings 

and is doggedly purs\jed even when the material is irrelevant to that 

particular group. Four examples from the site reports will suffice: - ' 

The leader asked, the group to contrast what they had^expect^d 
with what they had actually gotten from their CETA PSE jobs. 
Overwhelmingly, the participants stated that they had actually 
gotten more from the PSE jobs than they had expected. . The 
curriculum design apparently assumed t^at most answers would 
negative. The leader contiOued the e^^ercise as If the opppsite 
^ response had been true for the group, to everyone's bafflement. 

The participants were still employed as t?SE .employees , 
awaiting layoffs. Yet, In the entire discussion about what jobs ^ 
people might look for, not pne ward was littered or elicited about 
what skills they were performing or had learned on the jobs they 
were , currently doing, and how these might be transferred to a 
targeted search. The curriculum called for, another method. 

During the morning , Mr, X said that . he had an interview 
scheduled for that aft^noon with an cjrployer, and he asked for ^ 
help in preparing him for It. The leader refused, saying that the 
curriculum called , for ''interviewing*' in the afternoon session and 
the program could not be shifted to accommodate him. The person 
left. - ^ ; 

Th^ discussion centered on where people were apt to* find jobs* 
One participant raised the issue of the quality of jobs. She said ^ 
that too often, available Jobs were bad jobs offering nothing for 
the future and paying poor wages, and they were available walnly 
because people quit them as soon as ; they could- Wasn't it 
Important, she asked, to make some inquiries about the upgrading 
/ and training opportunities at the place, bpfore a person wasted 
their time? She was clearly trying to warn the group about the 
secondary labor market trap she'd been in for sa long. ^ The leader 
treated he> contribution with patient forbearance, but failed ^to 
recognize the importance of what she was saying because th^re was 
no curriculum item dealing with poor jiobs. He simply didn't pick 
up the ball . ^ ^ 

Melding curriculum witii the emerging concerns of individuals in the 

group Is a difficult problem. Some leaders solve it, but hot often and not 

In majiy programs. These are two of the examples garnered from the case study' 

reports; ^ . 

I 

Leader was quite skillful at keeping a focused curriculum and 
still responding to issues as they are raised by the group. The 
efftire atmosphere, was Informal and. relaxed, despite the tightness 



of the curriculum and the short time available to deal with 
important information. When he moved away from subjects which were 
diversions, he would do so with respect for the group. For 
example, "This is ,a fascinating and important discussion, but we 
have only an hour left to cover how to plan a search. Why don't we 
pick up the discussion-again after the workshop is officially over? 

During the morning , a number of people asked about the 
availability of CETA^ training slots, which apparently was their 
main concern* During the lunch break the leaders discussed the 
afternoon agenda. They decided to drop a skilling exercise because 
it seemed excessive and inappropriate* Instead, they confronted 
the CETA slot issue, realizing that unless it was laid to rest, 
those concerned would not make an active effort* 

In summary , the teacher-classroom model for a JST program has many 
potential disadvantages and traps for the unskilled, and uninspired leader. 
It can create distance between group ar\6 leader and reinforce the 
superior/subordinate role. It may ri^call earlier life experiences centering 
on a passive student role. Learning may be impaired by discouraging 
participation* The classroom *model may militate against the development of 
group cohesiveness and support* It often discourages assertive behavior 
while expounding the virtues of assertiveness in the job search* If so, it 
is not apt to address fears, change behavior, or create the atmosphere for 
psychological impact which are the overt goals of many programs* However, 
the teacher-classroom model does have. the virtue of imparting a great deal of 
organized information to a number of people in a structured fashion* A 
leader--or for that matter, a math teacher in high school— who is relaxed, 

energetic, and imaginative, can overcome most of the negative factors 

A, 

inherent in the model* 

The alternative--the workshop model—with its capacity to respond to the 
issues as they arise, would appear to represent the ideal amalgam of a 
variety of goals* It provides information that is directly applicable to the 
concerns of the group and maintains flexibility and sponteneity* Only one of 
the sites used the workshop model throughout and, in it, most of the problems 
inherent in the classroom model were overcome. However, it is questionable, 
whether such fully flexible, workshop modes could be replicated in large 
institutions. To operate such a program successfully requires leaders of 
uncommon skill in group dynamics who exude relaxed self-confidence as well as 
a solid foundation of knowledge about occupations, leibor markets, and job 
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search techniiues. 



Bureaucracies are not plentifully endowed with 



individuals as skilled and trained ?s were the leaders in that one program. 
Neither are such skills easily imparted through in-sei?Vice training- 



warning. During the 60s the employment and training wqrld witnessed a rash 
of "therapy** programs administered by less than qualified individuals^ and 
the results were hardly impressive. **Rap*' sessions went on endlessly > 
sometimes enjoyably, but often led nowhere. Unlike otijer types of therapy 
and self-help groups, JST is a shorty finite program, with limited goals, 
limited capacity, and a limited intrinsic contract between the person and the 
program operator. 

Nevertheless, any leader's performance can be improved through training. 
For JST to become and remain an effective social intervention^ reasonable and 
possible goals should be set. However lofty the prevailing rhetoric^ it is 
unreasonable to expect that if only . the ' right' leaders and the 'right* 
method were instituted in a large delivery system, JST could be an effective 
mechanism for changing the basic personality and outlook of its users. Even 
with op1:imum leadership skills and teaching methods^ such quick '*fixes'* are 
generally ephemeral and shallow. It is reasonable, however'T^ s^, a goal 
for improving" JST programs and making them .more effective. At the very 
least, leaders should be disabused of the prevalent notion that their main 
job is getting through all oy the prescribed mateHal as quickly as possible. 
A silent group, that doesn*t/ interrupt shoMld not earn '*brownie*' points for 
the leader. Even less effective leaders could be helped if they were 
provided with built-in exercises or techniques for creating a more relaxed 
mood and some group sense, At a minimum^ participants should introduce 
themselves to the group and state the kind of jobs, they are looking for. 
This is possible even in the short ES programs. 

Leaders need better training and supervision than merely being provided 
with written materials and seeing someone run one siessioti. They need to 
observe effective models in operation^ they needa period of internship, of 
try-out, of cri^i^quing^ and supervision. And> in the last analysis, some 
leaders simply should be replaced, for their own sake as well as for the 
program*s. While the goal of having highly trained '*therapists*^ in a mass 
delivery system is unrealistic, it is equally foolhardy to^assume that anyone 



There are also historic experiences with loose 




ts which serve as a 
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can run a group, that the job is easy. It isa't and it should not be treated 
1n a cavalier fashion. " , 



The Participants 

In all, ORC staff observed approximately 300 individuals participating 
in JST programs,. Three groups had more than 25 participants, while three 
groups had three or less. More than half of the participants were women, 
although only one program had only women. Racially, about half of the 
programs had*m1xed participants. However, the other half reflected the wide 
differences in minoril^ di stribution of population at selected locations. 
Thus , they were strongly "ghetto ized" —almost all white , or black, or 
Hispanic. As would be expected, the participants canw from all walks of 
life, all levels of educational attainment, and a wide range of oci:upations. 
About half were seeking white collar jobs, the other half were in blue 
collar, service occupations, 

ORC observers were especial ly interested in the relative degrees of 
homogeneity and heterogeneity, on any significant dimension. Of the 30 
programs, 16 were targeted for particular groups— youth, PSE employees, 
welfare clients, or professionals changing careers. The other fourteen were 
available to the. full flow of ES job seekers or to any CETA eligibles, 
regardless of other characteristics. Hence, participants with college 
degrees sat next to high school dropouts and artists and musicians exchanged 
experiences with waitresses. The prepb^nderance of participajjts were in their 
20s and 30s, but eighteen-year-olds joined in discussion With middle-aged 
clients. Most of the heterogeneous programs included some welfare clients, 
rehabilitation clients, ex-offenders, and other people with special problems. 
There were relatively few older workers notejdvv 

Of particular interest was the way partici^nts felt about the programs. 
Many feed-back comments were made to ORC observers during coffee breaks, and 
in the course of discussion. Most were very positive, except in a few 
programs where there was clear irritation and anger\at being "treated like 
children.'*^. Occasionally, individuals engaged in hostile^ and angry attacks on 
the leader. By and large, however, the participants api^eared to enjoy the 
experience and to appreciate the opportunity to attend, /^n^order to check 
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the validity of the observations, an evaluative questionnaire was offered at 
the completion of the classroom phase at 11 of the sites, to which 84 
participants responded. In response to p\e question, "Do you feel that the 
program has made you better able to find work?" 59 of the 84 (70 percent) 
answered, "Yes, much better." Another 25 (30 percent) said, '"Yes, somewhat/' 
Asked how the program had met their expectations, 35 respondents (42 percent) 
indicated that they had gotten more than thfey had expected, 43 (51 percent) 
said that they had received about what they expected, and six (7 percent) 
felt that they had gotten less. In addition, follow-up telephone interviews 
were conducted with 21 participants from nine of the programs three to six 
months after their attendance. Of the 21, TQ (90 percent) thought that the 
program had been useful. Eleven were working at the time of the contact but 
.several more had had short-term jobs in the interim* 

The participants felt that the two most valuable aspects of the training 
were improvements in their interviewing abilities and the boost given their 
self-confidence. 

Com ments on Relevant Issues 

/ \ — • 

U The CaTifornia EDO survey of participant responses, the survey of 
participants at visited sites, and the impressions of ORC observers are 
in agreement. Generally, JSTs are liJ'ed and appreciated by users who 
appear to consider them a useful and helpful social intervention. 
Participants^ of programs which ORC felt were dull and uninspired still 
maintained that they had been helped. Even in very short programs there 
is evidence that the public appreciates the effort. 

2. A serious trade-off question is involved in determining whether groups 
should be homogeneous on any dimension (age, occupation, welfare status, 
disability, etc.) or heterogeneous. The positive value of homogeneity 
is that it is possible to get/into more depth about the issue that ties 
the group, and to tailor the curriculum to suit the problem. . Thus, the 
JST program targeted for professional and managerial career changers was 
able to devote considerable curriculum time to the subject of 
transferring skills. The ORC Youth Demonstration— Job Track— tailored 
ttie curriculum to the specific problems faced by inexperienced young 
workers, and employers' prejudices about hiring youth. Ex-offender 
groups can deal more specifically with the problem of confronting the 
employer with a conviction record, JST programs for welfare clients 
might be more effective if they dealt more openly with the trade-offs 
between staying on welfare versus working for low take-home pay while 
meeting the cost of working. 

The prevail i ng feel ing in the field , however, especially omdng 
those who administered heterogeneous programs , was that the mixed 
progra^ns were preferable because they provided an unusually 
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enriching experience for the participants with considerable gain 
from the exchange, everi at the cost of depth. ORC observers tended 
to agree. Youth learn from the. adults present, welfare clients 
were less stigmatized and "ghettoized** and more apt to see 
themselves as ] potential workers.- ORC observers reported repeated 
instances of ^Jlient surprise at the revelation that other people, 
previously regarded with awe or contempt, actually had similar 
problems. Often that experience was, in itself, as fear destroying 
as confronting an employer. Cost savings and better uti lization 
are also factors to be considered in deciding between the two 
alternatives. Not infrequently, program operators chafed at ^ the 
homogeneity which was arbitrarily imposed by funding sources and 
institutional differences and prerogatives. 

3. The diffic^ilty of personalizing and individualizing a job search plan 
from the core of advice offered in a group setting appears to be an 
endemic problem, not subject > to easy solution. Nevertheless , it did 
appear to ORC staff that opportunities routinely presented themselves to 
do so without unduly disrupting the proceedings. Often, focusing the 
attention of the entire group on solving one person's problem is a 
learning experience for everyone, especially if the problem is fairly 
common to the group. - 



Selecting Group Leaders ■ 

ORC observers sought to determine who the group leaders were, what 
training and background they brought to the task, and what criteria appeared 
to influence their selection. 

Despite JST's relatively short history, there seemed to be an extreme 
degree of turnover in JST leadership, which confounded the research task. 
Out of some 60 leaders, either observed or interviewed, only 11 had been with 
the program since its inception, which was seldom more than three years, and 
some had begun only weeks before the ORC visit. In one employment service 
site, there had been four different leaders in eight months. A variety of 
reasons were offered--"burnout," promotion, other Jobs, etc. However, those 
programs that had maintained the ..same leadership over time were having fewer 
problems of underutilization and were operating far more smoothly. 

Opinions in the field differ widely as to the importance of the leader 
to program outcomes. The Azrin model and the WIN material state that 
'^anyone" can be trained to lead a group. To others, however, the qualities 
of the leaders are the critical factor, even beyond the content* 



Criteria for selecting JST leaders remains an enigma. Charles Hoffman, 
the founder of the Self-Directed Placement Corporation, ^confessed to ORC 
staff members that the matter of leader selection continued to baffle him, 
despite his varied experiences. At that point, he was seriously considering 
the use of actors, or people with any kind of performing background. In his 
considered jud^ent, the background and experiences that were least likely'to 
produce the kind of effective leadership required to deliver th? high energy 
Self-Directed Placement model were social workers, counselors, -and teachers. 

These, however, were precisely the backgrounds of most of the leaders in 
the JSTs studied. Most had been involved in human services in some capacity. 
Some form of counseling characterized the background of 35 -percent of the 
leaders, especially with youth, ex-offenders, the handicapped, and mental 
health patients, but few were vocational counselors. Almost a third were 
former teachers. ^ Several had experience in personnel work in private 
industry and in private employment agencies , and two had been clergymen. 
Within the ES/WIN delivery system, the leaders were administratively 
classified as counselors , placement interviewers , and tll claims examiners. 
However, though a few had extensive employment service placement experience 
in the line operations ^ many were temporary-intermittent employees whose 
functions wi thin . the agency had not exposed them to labor market 
intermediation dealing directly with employers. 

ORC staff had posed for itself the analytical question: To what degree 
do the JST modes and processes reflect the background and training of the 
leaders? Half of .all of the programs had one or more leaders who were 
apparently selected because they had done some f(^Y\a of counseling with 
troubled "special problem" people. Such a caseload is perceived ^ to be 
suffering from some disability, maladaptation , or social problem. One may 
speculate that the tone and quality imparted in a. program where the leader 
!.ees the participants as problem people will differ from the, tone and quality 5^ 
in a program where participants are seen. as mainly lacking information and 
certain specific skills. The essentially dependent and unequal relationship 
between counselor and counsel ee, if carried iTit;o a JST program, militates 
against an easy exchange between equals. The contrasting view is 
encapsulated in the opening remarks of one leader to a group: -'There's no 
difference between you and me. I have a job and you don' t*-that 's all . 
There's nothing wrong with you." 



/ ■ ' ■ 

■ ■ r 

/"One-on-one counseling is a very different activity from leadership of- 

JST, not only overtly but also tn the basic assumptions made about what 
people lack or need. The group dynamics of a self-help group differ markedly 
from the dynamics for which most counselors are trained. If properly 
adapted, the, psychological insights may be of use in JST, but grafting the 
assumptions of counseling onto job search training may be coMnter-productive 
and in conflict with the stated and more limite4 purpose of moving people * 
into an effective self-directed search. 

A teaching background appears to be another strong selection factor. 
This may account for the preponderance of programs that emulate the classroom 
model in one or another form, be it lecture, curriculum structure, control of 
the agenda, homework, or the discussion format, though the qual ity of 
delivery may vary as widely as it doesTtfithin the educational system* 

Conspiciously missing from the apparent selection criteria was concern 
with whether the person knew anything about the subject—the labor market and 
how people might improve their ability to get a jt)b\ Only a small number had 
been trained in vocational counseling. There were some whose experiences in 
the private sector, either as personnel officers in private companies or in 
private employment ?yencies, would have exposed them ^ to job-getting 
transactions, but that experience rested heavily on professional and upper 
white-collar jobs. Even in the ES and in WIN, few of the programs were 
drawing on the reserve i r of knowledge represented by thel^ experienced 
placement and job development staff. In fact, the involvement of .placement 
staff in JST waS regarded as an intrusion upon the self-help goals of the 
program, according to the Texas WlN study- 
Though optimum selection standards are still illusive and rftay, in fact, 
never be fully realized, agencies need to work towards establishing some type 
of minimum standard, or a performance test before a group, before assigning 
JST leaders. Although not a widespread problem, ORC observers did^eacQunter__ 
5;ome programs which can only be characterized as bad* To be forced to sit 
through such programs was tantamount to punishment, for both observer and 
participant," Not only was the leader dul^ or offensive, but even worse, the 
information given was frequently faulty , ^misleading, or sparse. If the 
responsible agency can find no alternative other than the use of their least 
effective staff, the program should be abandoned. It is fallacious to 
belieye that just anyone can be entrusted with a group and the development oCJ 
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program content. Better alternatives are possible. A well -developed series 
of film modules covering various aspects of job search, followed by group 
discussion^ would be a morelhelpful device for the job seeker. At lieast the 
information would be accurate. A basic^ bottom-line criteria should always 
prevail; Programs may not always be very, helpful > but they must never be 
hurtful, they must never weaken or depreciate their clients, or misdirect 
them;. ; ^ ^ 

Influences on JST Leaders and Program Developers . ^ ' 

ORC staff examined the literature and questioned program operators to 
determine . what well springs of inspiration and theory (nost influenced the 
shape and tone of the programs^ and what the paths of influence were. A 
number of observati ons and analytical questions generated this probe. 
Cross-fertilization between^ programs and changes in original models was 
clearly occurring. In the initial search for programs, ORC staff had 
obtained a number of curriculum and program ^ packages. For example^ one 
package sent by a CETA prime had been sold as a JST program, but it was, in 
fact» a Management by HObjectives training package* It was as if the vendor 
had inadvertently opened the wrong f i 1e drawer— Management instead of 
Manpower— which was now being pumped into puzzled job seekers. Another 
package arrived which was characterized by a zealous religious orientation* 
The "were programs administered by individuals using the techniques of the 
est movement, others committed to language manipulation, and any number of 
other disciplines and gimmicks* The content and stftpe of ■ programs had been 
deeply affected by the popularity of the commercial '*How To" literature. 

What was the process of change? What was the relative influence of 
l.abor marJcet oriented sources, as compared with "outside** disciplines? To 
what degree had the field been invaded by **faddism," unknowledgeable 
gimmicks, and personal proselytizers?. Respondents were asked to recall all 
the sources 6f influence on their program design and substance, which were 
then aggregated by ORC into four basic categories, by major institutions 
(Table-!)* . ' " 

A number of observations can be made from this table: 

K The influence of the commercial literature very often, affects the 
content and orientation of a program* Bolles* **ski11ing" methods 
(BoUes, 1981 ) , and the "No, no, no, no, no, no, yes" construct 




taken from Tom Jackson (Jackson, 1978), were evident in a number of 
visited sites. / 

i 

Though ES staff appears to read the coimiercial literature, vfery few have 
visited other programs, \ 

Materials and handouts prepared by the Department of Labor and 
Employment Service were used only in ES programs (except for\one CETA 
program). Apparently the materials haye not been disseminated! . It may 
be that institutions make no effort ^fo inform the field of their 
availability, or other programs may rejefct the^n. This is partTcularly 
surprising in WIN, since it sits within the ES system. " The. only 
cross-institutional use of written material originating with the Iformal 
institutions was the St. James handout on stress questions. Yei, in 
reviewing all program literature, including th^t which was developed by 
the educational system, ORC analysts found that the documents produced 
by the Depalrtment of Labor or the state employment services for either 
public distribution or for staff training contained some of the mo5t 
substantial , sophisticated, and knowledgeable job search information 
available, even though much of it lacked imagination in presentation'- 
For/ example, the training guide for unemployment insurance interviewers 
instructing them on the administration of the Seek Work provisions of 
the law in California would provide JST leaders with an excellent basic 
approach to the widely different methods used by job seekers in a 
variety of occupational groupings. 

Psychologists and others from ouJ>^ide the established employment and 
training institutions dominateHitie field, which again raises questions 
' about the relative inertia >of the public institutions to which this 
terrain is mandated. It appears that once a program or document is in 
place, no further developmervf efforts occur. WIN program operators, in 
particular, appear disinclined to enrich their perceptions with forays 
into the literature or with observations of other programs. Yet, the 
very test of reality appears to havp altered the original design- Both 
ORC field staff and the Texas evaluators found that observed WIN Job 
Clubs have departed markedly from' the techniques demanded by the Azrin 
model. For example, ORC staff saw no evidence of a "buddy system" 
operating anywhere, letters to the homes of participants have been 
largely dropped, the rules for group leaders in regards to lecture time 
and the rotational method have been bent, and letters to employers are 
not assiduously pursued. Each of these techniques is ^equired by the 
Azrin manual. Inevitably, the process of institutionalizing a concept 
alters it, and the mandated gives way to the possible. 
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TABLE 1. Influences on JST Programs 



Programs 
ES HIH/HEL CETA 



Institutional Influences 

EDD training-Toni St. James Demonstration* 6 
DOL or State ES written materials 10 

Visit to EDD programs ^ 1 

Job Factory / 1 

Received training ' Z 

Visited site ^ 2 

Psychological Influences 

Sales psychology—Self-Dlrected Placement 2 5 
and others 

Received training . 2 2 

Visited site 6 

Articles^ Moyers tape 1 1 1 

Behavioral psychology (Azrin) .5 1 

Rational Behavior Tyerapy (Ellis/Glaser) 1 

Humanistic Psychology (Rogers/Haslow) 4 

Educational Influences 

Career education literature 1 ^ 

Dr, Robert Wegmann, training and writings 1 -^1 

Con Dicrc i a'' Literature . 

Bolles/Crystel, "What Color is Your Parachute** 5 . 5 
and others 

Attended training seminar by BoUes 1 
Jackson, "Guerrilla Tactics in the Job 3 ' 2 

Market" 

Other books 2 1 

*Toni St, James was employed 1^ EDO and strongly influenced programs by 
providing inspirational demon^tr^ions , which were, extended into other 
states* Her "Sixteen Stress (JtrSstions and Suggested Answers** appear in 
programs across the country; 
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Conclusions 



The environment within which JST occurs and the TOthods used vary 
widely— too widely. While JST has every appearance of being a powerful tool 
for labor market intervention, it needs dire^ion^ staff trjaining, standards, 
supervision, and experimentation to fulfill its full potential. In 
part-icular, confusion reigns and needs to be resolved aroiihd at least three 
issues. ' 



Uses of the Group 

, Besides the cost advantages, to be realized, thelre 
^ important values to grouping people for\ job-search train 
/Well to review briefly the possible uses that can be made o!f 
format: 



are potenti^il 
mg. It might be 
the group 



1 * Groups as a source of social support 



Initi-ally* it is helpful to job 
ln the same boat." Then, exchange of 
Icinds of jobs sought, sharing the 
feelings; drinking coffee 



seekers to see that others are 
experiences, discussion of the 
frustrations of rejection, venting 

together--all reduce anxiety and unemployment "blues," enhance the sense 
of corranonal ity and social support, and act against discourageffient.^ Too 
many of the observed programs , particularly in ES , did not al low or 
encourage any sense of social support. 

Groups as a s^rcjL of leads—networks . People gain a sense of 
importance, potency, and usefulness vital to an unemployed individual 
when they . can jbe of real help to someone else. Even jn the two-day ORC 
youth demonstration project,, the young participants posted leads on the 
board andwactually got jbbs for others. Unless tKe ,partj[icipants hear 
3n(I are erjcouraged to remember what the other groi^p membei^s are looking 



for, this^does not take place. Sharing, leads, ideas, 
to have been ignored^ or abandoned by many programs 



names , etc. seeiils 



3. Groups as ah aid in running the program ^ Members of the group can be 
useful and helpful to the leader in a variety^of ways. They can share 
in the practice anH rehearsal of interviewingT Theyrc^n run the video 
machine, assist in preparing the haqdout folders, assist in the coffee 
process, in setting upt tables, in cleaning up, in running errands, thus 
reducing the^ need forNadditional staff. To the degree that they are 
asked to participate in\the process, they become part of it and the 
distance between leader an>l group is reduced. 

. . 

Groups as a motivational tool . If a group sense is fostered, it often 
generates rnotivation to actively search for work* A competitive sense 
sometimes develops, about who will get a job first, especially when the 
leader creates a method for honoring the accompl ishment. ^ Feedback, 
Bolstering, seeing improvement in others— all operate to catapult t^e 
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Individual out of inertia and fear, toward action. 

Those programs that choose to place all power in the leader, that 
create great ;di stance betWeen reader and. group, and that rigidly, adhere 
to curriculum at the cost of making full use of the group have made a 
costly trade-Off., ^ 



Mixed Messages ^ ■ . 

The inconsistency between the verbally expressed injunctions, teaching, 
and training goals and the hidden messages imparted by the methods used was 
often startling; - \ 



WHAT IS SAID 

Be assertive 
Help yourself 



HIDDEN MESSAGE OF APPROACH , 

Don't talk, be pa^ssive, listen 
and do what we say, be 
subordinate. 



Emphasize the positive when 
talking to an employer 

Gain control of the interview 



We want to help in every way 



Have self confidence 



Be Independent 



Help each other 



Feel good about yourself and 
your potential 



No structure for positive feed- 
back. 



Rehearse scripts or' packages 
eptirely prepared by pro-* 
resslonal staff. 



We'll telVyou what to do, but 
we won't allow any placement 
help for you* 

Be obedient, passive, subor* 
dinate. Invite negative 
criticism* 

"Boss/employee" reTatipnship 
with rules and tnreats. 

Look only to staff professionals 
No structure provided for 
mutual help. 

Distance between leader and 
group. Group treated like 
children in classroom. 



Certainly, participation in a structured group requires that, to a degree, 
individual's subordinate their personal concerns to those of the group. 
Inevitably, time limits requirethat the leader keep a measure of control. 
Without question, wherl people are being paid from public moneys, some kind of 
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supervision and time accountability are appropriate, and expectations need to. 
be explicit. However, the mixed messages noted above spring from extreme 
examples of conflict and inconsistency. JST leaders and their clients would 
all benefit from becoming aware of the problem and striving for more 
consistency between what is said, what is taught, and what is actually done. 

F 

Goal Confusion—What Is Meant by Self-Help ? 

The basic purpose of JST is to train people to act as, their own brokers 
ih the labor market. Certain objective realities prompt this development: 

1. Joblessness is costly to the individual and to society. 

2. Large numbers of individuals are ineffective" as job. seekers. This is 
par1;tcularly true of poor people. . 

3. Poor people can't afford to buy job-getting services. Professionals, 
executives, even employers, often do choose to. buy a broker service. 
They pay sizable fees to executive search firms, private employment 
agencies, and other private sector institutions to perform the brokering 
function for them. They do so because they don't know the field, can't 
do It well, or don't choose to spend their time and efforts in that 
activity. That option isn't available to poor people, as a rule, not 
only because of the costs, but because less. skilled individuals are not 
desirable clients. 

4- Public institutions that offer the service, free of charge have 
incrfeasingly fewer resources available to provide most job seekers with 
professional brokering or advocacy assistance. 

In the light of those realities,- when a public institutiuon says "Help 
yourself," it is essentially saying, "We ^Can't do it for you.** A welfare 
mother with small children who already copes with innumerable problems does 
not gain in virtue if she finds her own job. Neither does an engineer lose 
virtue if he pays someorie to do it for him. The difference between them ij.- 
that she doesn't have hi^ option, and therefore, she must help herself by 
finding her own job. There is no one else to do it for her. 

What, then, should an agency contribute to the JST process? What are 
the obligations of the service providers? A range of concepts surround the 
self-help rubric. A JST program in an employment service office , for 
instance, says it is providing "self-help** and yet retains the entire broker 
role, withholding information about any job-getting methods other than ES, 
even though the agency in that community captures only 5 to. 6 percent of the 
job transactions- **Self-help** in that program really means, **D6 it well 
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when we send you out on an interview.*' What are' the ethics of such a stance? 
Hasn't the agency an obligation to inform the participants,,of the limitations 
of its own capacity and to teaclHtether ways to get jobs? . 

The other end of the "self-help"^ nythology spectrum appears in the Azrin 
model of the WIff Job Clubs where the self-help rhetoric is so operative that 
any help offered by the placement staff or even the act of allowing clients 
to examine the Job Bank is frowned upon as a* violation , of the basic 
"self-help** tenet under which they operate. '€very other job seeker may look 
to the Job Bank for help, including the teenager. Yet practical help for the 
welfare mother with many more strikes against her is frowned upon. Is that 
welfare mother really better off because she has to work harder to get a job? 
Is working harder to get a job- intrinsically "good" for her, or is it 
actually punitive? 

What is the goal? Is it to provide **therapy,** qr is it to help people 
get jobs? Is it to effect majar changes in the values and personalities of 
users, or is it to increase their effectiveness as job seekers? ;^ 

In ORC's' view, ^;5elf-help shouldn't be used as an insljitutional 
**cop-out-* It doesn*t absolve the agency from offering whatever it has to 
Offer, '*Self-help*' is an institutional plea; an admission: **We can't do it 
all. We don't codHnand an adequate reservoir of human resources. You must 
contribute to that reservoir by doing some of the work yourself,** The 
contract between the institution and the individual should be a partnership, 
a promise that each wilV do everything feasible to get the task accomplished. 
For the job seeker, the stakes are far too lilgh. Manipulative, withtiqlding 
games, in the name of "self-help," are inappropriate and arrogant. However 
limited its resources, the agency, is Obligated to make them available to the 

job'seeking public, even those who participate in JST programs. 

f - , 
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Chapter IV 

'preparation for the search 1 

Corrmon to all JST programs is a curriculum, a body of substantive 
information and advice which presumes to inform and prepare participants to 

pursue the most effective way to become employed* Moit„reports and_. 

evaluations of ^ JSTs focus on the motivational , operational , and outcome 
aspects, but little evaluative information or critical dialogue has emerged 
about the substance--what, precisely, are people being taught about getting a^ 
job for themselves? What is the source of that knowledge? Do people come, 
away with a realistic "game plan?" Do and can they confront the labor market 
more effectively as a result of their participation? Is there concensus in 
the core of advice offered? The following observations from initial site 
visits illustrate the question: 

K There is widespread similarity of subject matter. For instance, almost 
every program has something to say about the Interview and the 
application* Yet wide differences were noted in what precisely was said 
about these subjects. A few examples will suffice: 

Program A teaches that the important thing to do -in interviewing 
for a joD is to "gain control of the interview/ Program B, with equal 
vehemence, .addressing essentially the same kind of individuals, teaches 
that the most negative impression a job seeker can make is to "take over 
an interview" and waste the interviewer's time* 

Youth Program A spends most of its classroom time teaching its 
clients all of the intricacies of writing different types of resumes 
because It considers the resume the single most important job getting 
tool for a youth* Youtli Program B regards tJie resume as a waste of time 
for inexperienced workers and does not incorporate it in the curriculum. 

Program A tells its CETA eligible clients in a medium sized city 
that going directly to the employer's establishment is the *'wors't way to 
look for a job," while Program B, with the same type-of clientele in a 
similar labor market, declares that the single best way to get a job is 
to "hit the bricks," to go directly to the employer's place of business. 

Although these injunctions are diametrically opposite, no external 
. or objective reasons for the differences were apparent. , 

2* Generally, the advice, is offered with great authority and certainty.^ 
Programs committed to a single "best" method, such as the supervised 
telephoning technique^ or rooted in a particular psychological school* 
serve their own purposes by generally disparaging all methods save their 
own* A good deal of the information and advice offered was permeated 
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with the particular personal views, imdges, class orientations, 
baqJcgrounds, and biases of program designers and operators. Few of 
^ these injunctions appeared to be either grounded in labor market 
research findings or their .own wide personal experience with the labor 
exchange function, 

3. Despite the dissimilarity of advice, the same^ materials and exercises 
appeared in many JST- programs across the country and across 
institutional lines, passing from program to program, often without 
identification of authorship or source. The material was used because 
it often was the only material available* Its relevancy to a particular 
target group or a particular labor market was generally not a 
consideration, • * \ 

4. ORC observers often noted a marked discrepancy betvieen the advice 
offered and the job barriers and personal problems enunciated by the 
participants present* Rigid adherence to program curriculum too often 
missed the mark entirely, and appeared irrelevant to the concerns of the 
group. Welfare mothers with limited skills and work experience 
expressed concern that tTie low wa'^es they ^ould comrand in the labor 
markEt, coupled with the loss of all welfare benefits/ would actually 
leave them in reduced circumstances. Yet, in some programs they were 
exhorted to engage in **I am proud. . *** exercises, or were taught the 
difference between a functional or chronological resutrie, while the real 
barrier, the actual cause of thei r apparent lack of enthusiasm and 
motivation remained unaddressed. / 



These initial observations convinced ORC staff that, no matter how 
difficult and elusive the task, the most useful contribuycion it could make to 
the state of the art would be to analyze the content, £he substantive advice 
and information offered in JST.. However varied^ th^ models, the analysis 
would focus on the one common denominator: all JST Programs teach a body of 
information about how to look for work. The analytic questions include: 
From program to program, how similar or differerwt are the teachings? Is 
there room for improvement? To Jfhat degree dotes that which is taught 



represent the most authoritative bocw of knowledge available about the labor 



ORC observers approached the task with the following viewpoints: 

t People in different occupations and different labor markets find-jobs in 
a variety of ways* No single technique is foolproof or offers a 
guarantee* The opening and filling of a job is a chaotic, volatile 
process* Effective search is enhanced by familiarity and ease with 
multiple methods and a wide knowledge base* 

t Because of time constraints, all JST programs would not be able to' 
incorporate al 1 possible aspects of job search in their curriculums* 
However; a leader who possesses . a body of knowledge beyond the 
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curriculum limits is far better equipped to serve disparate (and often 
desperate) group of individuals who often ask questions and raise issues 
that go beyond the limitations of selected curriculum subjects. 

# Placement success does not, by itself, prove the validity of the 
information and advice given and the truism, "You can*t argue with 
success," begs the val idi ty question. The success statistics 
attributed to JST programs do not speak "to the cause/effect 
relationship between the substance taught and the final outcomes. 
Also, success is not uniformly high in all programs, and concern 
should extend to those who do not succfeed through JST intervention. 
Little is known about which elements in a program are more or less 
responsible for relative success, and it may never be possible to 
isolate and test the subtler variables of" such a complex 
intervention* A program could be teaching nonsense, but the mere 
act of grouping people with similar problems and paying them to 
persist in - an activity could produce respectable outcome statistics. 
For example, the astonishing success rate of one of the youth programs 
visited might be attributable to a great nuitiber of very exciting and 
unique features that surround and underpin itt but it would be foolhardy 
in the extreme to use the success rate as a validation of the mediocre 
content and uninspired delivery of the classroom activity. 

Despite the caution of the observers in attempting"^ capture all 
significant content items, it is possible that some of^the teacKing 
elements escaped attention. In such a vast array of /material , some 
slippage is inevitable. However, it is the cortsidered view of the 
observers that the core of advice in all of the Ipcflgrams studied is 
essentially captured and synthesized in the ensuing analysis. 



Criteria for Evaluation 



ORC observers adopted a more evaluative stance towards the content 
analysis than they did toward other dimensions of JST. In order 'to do that, 
they sought to identify criteria which were acknowledged as expert and 
objective, against which the JST teaching could be compared. The criteria 
used in this analysis requires a brief rationale: 

It can be said that all JST programs are an attempt to "professionalize" 
the population, to convey at least some of the knowledge and skills that the' 
pJ^ofessional labor market broker acquires and uses daily in acting both as 
the employer's agent when appraising the applicant, and as a job seeker's 
advocate when selling the applicant to the employer. When JST programs teach 
participants how to talk on the telephone, how to uncover unlisted job 
openings, how to ^'package" themselves, how to bring out their best points. 
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they are, in essence, teaching participants to substitute their own efforts 
for the professional advocacy role. When JST programs teach people what may 
be offensive or positive on an application or in an interview, they are 
essentially imparting the knowledge used by the professional labor market 
broker in the role of employer's agent. The behavior of the job applicant 
that would most deter the broker from making the referral is, in most cases, 
precisely the same behavior that would cause the employer to reject the 
applicant. 

Hence, the expertise of the professional intervie^^ or counselor acting 
in tha broker role is one relevant measure which can be applied in evaluating 
the validity of JST teachings about particular aspects of, the job search 
process- 

Two mechanisms — the public employment service and the private employment 
agency Indus try —embody a large pool of this expeir^i^e^rr-Hbe^^^jna^^ 
intermediation and their n^terials were used as comparative measures. 'The 
public employment service has, for over 50 years, de^veloped and used a core 
of techniques involved In labor market brokering across the full occupational 
spectrum. It has assembled a broad base of knowledge and objective standards 
for the purpose of administering the work test for unemployment insurance 
claimants which determines the adequacy of their search for work. That 
knowledge and expertise is contained in the v'arious training documents used 
to develop retain a high standard of prpfessiot^alism in the tasks used by 
its staff 1h, matching the worker to the job. Evaluation ^criteria were drawn 
from the; following ES documents: Instructor's guides and reading units 
addressed to the assessment and completion interviewers, the placement 
interviewer, and the empl-oyment counselor; the training guide for use of the 
Directory of Occupational Titles; the reading unit used to train Interviewers 
to review the adequacy of seek-work efforts of unemployment insurance 
claimants, and training material for tak^ing job orders. These documents 
repre^iont a broad array of technical knowledge and skills required of a labor 
market broker or intermediary within the ES. 

Although the visions and ac/tivities of most^private employment agencies 
are limited to serving white-collar occupations, ORC staff analyzed various 
documents used by the private employment agency industry to train its 
professional staff,* It was A surprising revelation that a considerable 

♦Proprietory interests prohibit references to titles and companies. 



portion of this training was almost^ identical to that offered in ES, While it 
is true that the roles and goals of* the interviewer in the public employment 
^^fervice, the "counselor" in the private employment agency, and the individual 
job seeker are very different in many respects,,^ there is one area of 
congruence: the job performed daily by the labor market brokers in both the 
employment service and the private employment agency industry includes many 
of the same tasks that job seekers must learn to perform' if they are to 
function on their own behalf. 

The theoretical, empirical , and commercial literature, which is reviewed 
in a separate volume of this study^tWangum, 1981), also formed a basis for 
comparison with the contents of JST programs. Research findings about labor 
market behavior were explored to determine whether -dST teaching contradicted 
or ignored important insights which would be valuable to job seekers. 

Finally, the project director drew on Jier 17 years dealing directly with 
job seekers and employers of all occupations, U years in labor market 
research, which included nat^ional 'studies of help wanted ads and of the 
employment service, and three years as a public member of the Advisory Board 
to the Bureau of Employment Agencies in California, the regulatory body for 
the private employment agency industry. This represents considerable 
exposure to labor market transactions and intermediary roles, validating the 
role of "expert." 

Data Base 

Matrices were developed represgwng critical dimensions of the job 
search process.. The following docuWnts were analyzed into matrix format: 
ORC case study reports of visited sites; printed curriculum and handouts from 
visited sites; curriculum and handout material from non-visited programs; WIN 
curriculum in the proposed Technical Assistance Guide; the Workshop Leaders* 
handbook issued by the California EDD; the Azrin Manual; and other seminal 
works, including Depar'tment of Labor printed pamphlets, state ES documents, 
and commercial packages used 1n non-visited sites. 

The structure of JSl prograrhs and the logic in which the material was 
Imbedded varied so widely, 1t became necessary for ORC to Revise its own 
categories and superimpose them on the material*. Hence, similar types of 
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information were taken out of the format used, synthesized and categorized 
under the ORC structure. Particular attention was paid to the fact that 
though many programs included a common item, the amount of ticne and emphasis 
devoted to it varied widely arnong programs. Where possible* the percent of 
classroom time devoted to a category is used as an indicator of t^e relative 
importance attached to it. This excludes supervised search time* and is 
limited to the classroom setting. Unless otherwise noted* the examples given 
refer only to the visited sites. 

Conceptually, the substantive categories for the analysis were groupe(| 
in a sequence that might be logically pursued by the job seeker, beginning 
with decisions to be made before the search begins and extending to 
post-interview behavior. Again, this order is imposed on the material, since 
each program applies its own logical sequence. 

The presentation of what is taught and done in JST programs is divided 
into two principal parts. The first,* constituting the remainder of this 
chapter ^rs preparation and orientation for the job search. It contains 
two subdn .sions: (1) Pre-search knowledge and , decisions . ^ This includes 
concepts about the labor market and its operations* and it deaTs with 
decisions about what kind of work to pursue, and (2) Approaching the search * 
which IS concerned with planning and preparing for the /Search. The second 
part, consisting of the job search proper* is the substance of the next 
chapter. 

Pre-Search Knowledge and Decisions 

The dimensions that are most coiwnonly dealt with under this category can 
be framed as two simple questions: What is the nature of the playing 
field--the labor market? What kind of work should you look for? 

La bor Karket Concepts and Information ' ' 

An JST f)rograms are inherently imparting some vision of the labor 
market, whether they do so as a curriculum item* or whether it emerges in the 
course of justifying recommended^ participant behavior* In fact, 
approximately 60 percent of the JSJ programs visited used about 10 percent of 




their classroom time to provide formal ized labor market orientation or 
information* 

It is unfortunate that the term "labor market information" evokes an 
Image, especially witff government agency staff, of that type of aggregate 
data that are regularly collected and produced by labor market analysts, 
either for a particular SMSA or national ly. General ly, the data provide 
quantitative information about employment and unemployment and industrial and 
occupational trends. Reports flow regularly to £S local offices , on" to 
interviewers* desks, and into waste paper baskets. They are of notoriously 
little value to interviewers who act On behalf of job seekers. As a result, 
ORC analysts encountered considerable aversion when program leaders and 
operators were questioned about the use of "labor market information." 

Nevertheless, JSTs operate in the context of labor markets and their 
institutuions* Labor market information, in fact, incorporates a much wider 
range of dimensions which are potentially useful to job seekers than the term 
has come to imply. Labor economists generally teiach that accurate 
infoT^jnatfon is a valuable cofifmodity and that job sparch success is positively 
correlated with knowledge of the labor market. If that is so, then a JST 
program that provides little information or (worse) inaccurate perspectives 
about the labor market cannot be regarded as an exemplary model, even though 
its efforts are directed to improving morale, self-image, or techniques. 

ORC analysts searched, the content of the JST programs and program 
materials for three types of labor market focus: ^ 

L A broad vision or concept about the job market and how it operates. 

2. Information about the structure and behavior of labor markets and labor 
market institutions^. \ This information maps the terrain for job seekers 
and serves to inform their decisions about what kind of institutions are 
appropriate to use, and what to anticipate in the hiring and upgrading 
processes. ^ It ^ 

3. Intensive information abiiut the local market, its institutions and 
employers, and their idijosyncrasies , conditions, and practices. 

B road Labor Market Concepts , The theoretical concept most often referred to 
in JST programs is the "hidden market." Basically, the hidden market, as 
used* defines job openings that are uncovered through one's own efforts, as 
distinct from job openings formally listed with labor market intermejiiaries. 
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This concept is probably derived from the numerous research studies about how 
people get work, which inevitably find that the majority do so through the 
use of informal mechanisms such as networks of friends and relatives and by 
contacting employers di rectly without referral from any source (Mangum, 
1981). Most studies find that this varies significantly by occupation and 
industry, by age, race, and even location* As can be anticipated, the 
percentage of individuals who get work through informal networks is 
sigrtificantly lower in poverty populations, since their networks are less apt 
to produce access to jobs. 

The "hidden market*' sobriquet was appl ied by a well-known commercial^ 
writer^ in the field and U now widely used (Jackson & Mayleas, 1976); 
Haldane Associates, the world' s largest career management service, uses 
"hidden market'* in its advertising, asserting that 75 percent of the 
highest-paid adminf strati ve,. professional » and executive . positions are not 
advertised or listed. However, as with the term "secondary market," its 
meaning is diffuse and imprecise. JST operators offer a bewildering range of 
percentages"75 to 95—which are supposed to describe (1) the portion of job 
finders who cbtathed jpbs which had never been advertised, or (21 the size of 
the "hidden market" on any given day. "Hidden tiiarket'* is also used to 
describe the process of "creating ybur own job." In actual fact, a synthesis 
of eight studies conducted since 1968 about how people found work indicates 
thp.t approximately 58 percent did so through friends and relatives, ^direct 
contact with employers and other informal means (Mangum, 1981, pp. 21-35). 
ORC stdff were unable to identify any information source which defines the 
size of the "hidden market" or even the size of the open market at any given 
moment. Nevertheless, the term appears to have strong operational value and 
conceptual \mpact. \ 

The "hiVden market" construct offers a rationale for the "boiler room" 
telephoning strategy adopted by many JST programs, using mainly the yellow 
pages of the phone book. Small end >arge employers are contacted who might 
have an opening or might be considering a new hire, in order to capture the 
job presumably before it has an opportunity to. filter into the public arena. 
In a peculiar twist of logic that speaks to the misinformation sometimes 
, found in the field, ojpe program offered by a private contractor discusses the 
"hidden market" as a concept. -and then proceeds to offer the help wanted 
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ads—the least hidden of markets—as the main telephone targets in supervised 
search. 

The high rate of turnover is anotlier broad vision of labor market 
behavior which . is often imparted in JSl programs. ,The purpose for 
introducing the turnover construct is to reassure participants that "there 
are always jobs out there , even in it recession." However, the turnover 
information is poorly understood and often misused. There is no discussion 
about high-turnover industries or occupations as an indicator of job quality, 
working co;iditions, or job accessibility* An example of confusion about 
turnover was evident in one particular site where the leader - stated 
rearssurlngiy , "Our goal here is that you get a good stable job, not just any 
job*" However, when preparing group for the telephoning process, the* 
same leader stated, "Our methods l\ere are designed to give you access to. 
those high-turnover jobs we discussed." The leader appeared oblivious to the 
discrepancy between the two statements. 

In fact, though high-turnover occupations are- not necessarily "poor" 
jobs ( 1 ongshoreirfen , construction workers, etc.) , high turnover i s one 
important dimension of the sefcondary labor market because it is often caused 
by low status and low wages. Such jobs are more easily obtained and as 
quickly ^andoned* "Good" jobs general ly take longer to get because they are 
either in protected markets or become available at the port^ of entry into 
internal markets. Characteristically, obtaining such jobs requires a 
deliberate choice, and ' above al 1 , persistence of effort. Again, the issue 
relates to the apparent conflict between program goals and the strategies 
being taught. ORC observers were unable to find any program that recognized 
the fact that job^^^^stxh^strategies would be quite different, depending on 
the stability and desirability of the work being pursued. "Good" jobs were 
distinguished fron "bad** jobs in terms of personal values and tradeoffs, but 
not in, relation to the relative complexities of finding them and the 
different strategies required* 

A competitive view, of the market is sometimes ^ put forth as a_ 
motivational impetus for intensity of search. It is argued that there are 
more people than jobs in most occupations. The competition becomes more 
intense and selection factors become more rigid and demanding when the job is 
more widely publ icizGd. -" Hence, the competition can best be "beat out" if the 
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opening is unearthed prior to its public announcement- Employers tend to 
"raise their specifications as they cope with large numbers of job applicants- 

The widest divergence of. views was found in the varying perceptions 
about what happens at the hiring point and how employers behave* One view, 
frequently found in the field, regards the employer's decision to hire ss 
intrinsically rational, based on the desire to make profits, to keep down the 
costs of hiring and training, to reduce risk factors^ to reduce turnover. 
However, a theoretical principle put forth by most influential programs 
teaches that the eTnployer' s decision, to hire is primarily non-rational , 
dependent almost solely on the subtle pers«>na1 interaction between the hiring 
agent and the Job applicant, and therefore, infinitely malleabl^^. given the 
right "sales" at)proach. The secret of success is "make them like you." All 
manner of statistics are cited* to substantiate the contention that by far 
the most powerful elements in the hiring decision are the personality and 
coimunicatfon skills of the job applicant, no matter what the occupation. 

Both "rationalists" and "non-rationalists" offer the same basic core of 
advice--present yourself well to the employer. However^ there are important 
differences in what precisely is meaVit by **well," and what specific elements 
about a person would serve* most to impress or discourage an employer. The 
rational ists are much moreV concerned, for example, with eliciting 
work-related skills, with overcoming problems associated with work history 
such as job hopping, gaps in chronology, recent extended and unexplained 
unemployment, bad references, firings- To the rationalists with a strong 
labor market orientation, these are the indicators to the employer of high 
risk. They may suggest inability to do the work*, inability to get along^with 
others, absenteeism, obscured problems such as ; halving been in jail or a 
mental hospital, or lack of serious attachment to work- On the one hand^ the 
non- rational ists are much more incl ined to focus on the "sales" 
issues — "reading the office" to find the basis for small talk during the 
interview; "packaging" yourself as. with an attractive resume, and foTlow-up 
thank-ftSu letters on colored stationery. Of course, two viewpoints have 

areas in common- Both would be concerned with a neat and complete 

>" ^ . . ' * 

*The proposed WIN techni*cal assistance guide refers to a survey of'200 
Employers who niaintain that only 10 percent of their decision is based on 
experif^nce or job skills, it would be interesting to know the occupational 
spectrum included in the survey. * 
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a ppl 1 cation , ^od appearance, not speaking ill pf former employers , 
displaying good ynanners , and other common-sense advice. But the difference 
in emphasis make for very different messages. 

There are Subtler^ content, implications that stem from how program 
developers and leaders view the labor market and how they see their clients 
in relation to it. An underlying philosophy that basipally sees the client's 
problems as a consequence of social and systemic "pathologies" is apt to 
express a stance along the following lines: "Mobilizfe^our own* resources and 
pit them against victimization. , Learn the game as it is actually played .out 
there. ^ Our collective task in this program is to remove the extra barriers 
that are created because you-may lack the knowledge and skills needed to 
manipuii^te an essentially cold, indifferent, and often unjust, amoral 
structure. "Its punishment and reward systems are impersonal, systemic, and 
do not, define your personal worth." With such an approach there would be a 
concerted effort to explain "out there*' as much as possible. ^ 

At the other extreme is a frequently encountered view wKith perceives 
the ^pathology' as a personal one—that the cl ient is culpable, the primary 
generating source of the employment problem.* The implications are that the 
social and economic institutions are essentially Jctst and rational, meting 
out rewards for boldness and aggressiveness, arid punishment for reticence and 
timidity. Helping means changing individuals to fit the reward standards. 
The approach that -emerges from such a staryce i^s^ basically evangelical , 
uplifting, and directed at the whole person:^ "You can be and do anything you 
want, you can control your own life (or the interview) , you are empowered, 
you and you alone are responsible for everything -that happens to you. We ^ 
believe in you and will help you attain your highest goals."- This view would 
tend to concentrate its efforts on the individual , chahging ^the person' s 
self-image and behavior with far less focus on providing, practical 
information about the labor market. ^Though ^essentially positive and 
humanistic, the difficulty with this message is the second edge of the, sword. 
Success proves worthiness, but failOre can only be equated, with personal 

*Susan Sont^g has discussed analogous conjectures prevalent in the country 
that cancer was essentially self-willed" and self-generating. She compared - 
it to the history of tuberculosis. When the cause of the disease was 
identified, and' the appropriate curing agent was found, such conjectures 
became irrelevant. Sontag, Susan. Illness As A Metaphor ., New York; - 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1978. \ 




worth! essness , a self -assessment that is a 1 ready in oversupply among JST 
participants. 

An example of this type of^message can be seen in one youth. program that 
put forth such underlying disdain for "lousy" youth market work that one 
could only wonder at the middle-class tunnel vision that pervaded the 
otherwise commendable attempt -to motivate the young people. Some 
participants had yet to work for anyone, and a job obtained and retained for 
three months at McDonalds might represent a major accomplishment. Yet such 
.experiences were being 'methodically downgraded. General ly» people start 
their work life in the poor youth market jobs, from which most individuals 
learn something about working and subsequently leave. Too often, ■ in the 
effort to raise the goals of the participants, leaders who are generally of 
the professional class themselves tend to impose their own values, and the 
result is the exact reverse of the intent—the self-image is lowered, not 
raised--because the work the participant has done or is apt %p do is 
downgraded and demeaned. 

A personal experience will clarify the point. In a JST ^ workshop 
conducted by this writer with a group of severely disadvantaged black men in 
1965, one of the men stated that he was^, looking for a janitorial job, for 
which he had completed a six-week MDTA training course. In the course of the 
evening, in a burst of motivational "hype," I reproved the group for setting 
such consistently^ low goals. The young man, awkwardly and with irore kindness 
than I deserved, defended the occupation, declaring that there was a lot more 
to being a good janitor than I might be aware of, that he had learned how to 
strip a" floor, how to operate) di fferent kinds of equipment, and did I know 
that a person could permanentm(^^rui^ a good floor by not knowing what kinds 
of material to use? It was fa sobering and humbling lesson—to " accept and 
dignify where people are as a reality, and to recognize rt?vfe\arrogance and 
contempt that is inherent In^^hat sometime^ ^passes as "motiWting" people. 

The question of which/^ approach is more effective is reaiOjL-AJQguable, 
The i$5;ue glomes to this: Is the immediate lift, the "hype," enou^^^ propel 
individuals into actions which result in some measure of immediate /sucqess* 
which then creates its own dynamics of behavioral change? Or is itSiosaible 
that a greater understanding of that outside system* its structure » its 
institutions, how and why it operates, how it is/o^anized, and where its 
back doors are apt to be, actually serves to relieve the onus of personal 
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worthlessness, and to enable the individual to take realistic steps toward 
getting "a piece of the action?" The issue is posed in dichotomous terms for 
the sake of clarity. There is no inherent reason why the two approaches are 
irreconcilable. People do need to be moved, they do need to tap in on their 
own resources. They also need to understand the real world if they are to 
function well in it. Nonetheless, the two directions emerge as dichototnous 
in the analysis of the programs and the program materials. 

In sum, ORC observers found that broad visions of the labor market in 
JST programs were limited to the "hidden markei** construct, poorly understood 
and inaccurate information, about high turnover as a market phenomena , 
disputed and questionable* perceptions about employer behavior, and. a 
competitive view of the labor market. Also, different perceptions about the 
degree to which the individual or the market place is/to be held culpable for 
unemployment significantly affects the content empha/sis in JST programs. 

Labor Market Mapping . Labor market participants face a complex range of 
choices involvi ng the relative value of jobs Bnd ways of obtaining them. 
Rational choice requires institutional and structural information to jforewarn 
or Instruct the Job seeker about employment practices of different kinds of 
institutions and variations in recruitment and hiring environments. Examples 
are the re^-*^ive advantage of working for smatl , medium, and large employers; 
the paths that lead out of the secondary market entrapment in various fields; 
prevail ing practices in hiring and upgrading in different occupations and 
industries; the trade-offs between starting wage, fringe benefits, 'and 
chances for upgrading; back doors into job preserves {e.g,, "helpers" jobs 
into apprenticeships^ clerical into professional^ temporary or part-time into 
permanent) ; long-range civil service strategies; and other types of such 
mapping information which minht facilitate and. inform the decisions and the 
behavior of the participants. Only in JST programs conducted by employment 
service staff was any such information forthcoming. Most other JST programs 
were devoid of such focus. 

Intensive Local Job Information . Only one program had a curriculum item on 
this subject. However, such knowledge is often effectively provided in other 
formats: {l)^By the leader and thei^group in- their collective efforts to 
assist each other with job leads or Cith general information about the local 
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market in particular occupations. A number of programs maintain a job board 
on which leads are'ptjsted and shared* ^ (2) By the use of materials, tools* 
printouts, employer dirs!lt0rles^ilemand lists, access to job-bank^openings, 
access to inactive job orders, and other types of paraphernalia, designed, to 
provide participants with information about the local market* ranging from 
transportation maps to actual openings.* (3) By local employers addressing 
the group or participating in role playing as was done in six programs, all 
ran by ES staff. 

In this arena, no other program even^touches some ES programs in either 
volune or appropriateness of the material. This is understandable since ES 
' staff or formjr staff are more 1 ikely to be aware of the sources and 
constructs of /this type of information. For example, in two ES programs^ 
participants /had access to inactive job orders.* A job order contains^he 
most useful/ the most intensive type of written information ayM^Table about 
jobs and/employers. ^ It describes the type of peop1e.-^ey hire, both 
occupational ly and preferentially, the person to a^iM^r, ^the location^ and 
transportation, working conditions^ level of and type of firm. Thoiigh 

participants are warned that the ordec^does not indicate a current opernng, 
the job orders prove most helpfu^l^rp people in targeting their search. 

One ES youth program in a comunity where public transportation is a 
severe problem utilized the special resources of the agency in an /innovative 
way. ^ Participants were ^ provided with computer pr^^ntouts listing all 
employers in the 5MSA, either by zip code, by size of firm, and/or Star^dard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) code. Armed with industry/occupational 
matrixes, the DOT, the SIC bojok, inactive orders, want ads, and yellow pages, 
18-year-olds "researched** the material and made decisions about whom to phone 
and where to go, based on the availability of transportation to them, and 
heir preference in reqard /to size and type of firm. The observer was 




sfH^tled at the ease and pleasure, with which these young people grasped and/ 
pursued the research task, once the principle and process were made clear.^ 
Perhaps they learned as much about research as they dib about getting jobs. 

At one FS site, staff had prepared an' audiovisual presentation about 
firms and occupations in the local labor market, using successful former 
workshop participants as models. At another ES site, where JST workshops 
had been operating for a number of years, the program^ hatf developed what is 
probably the most extensive labor market 1 ibrary; seen anywhere in ^ the 
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country. It contains nearly every kind of career^chaice aid* including all 
of the available occupational materials, pubM^ed both commercial!); and by 
the . Department of Labor. It also contained nuirerous other materials*, 
including an inactive order file. The scope of , information available about 
Vc ^ous dimensions of the local labpr market and the search for work would 
satisfy every reasonable need of a word-oriented Job seeker, ^ecause this 
program is targeted for professionals seeking to change occupations* the 
library is in active use, Library materials are available in other programsi 
but there is less: evidence of use, since the targeted populations are 
gf^nerally less inclined toward a self-directed tangle with written matejrial , 
unless specifically taught how to do so. 



Co nclusions^ s^^ analysis of the amount and quality of labor market 
information imparted to JST participants leads to the fol lowing perceptions: 

I . Overall , labor market^ knowledge in all the dimensions discussed i s 
seriofisly inadequate in most programs. ORC observers found during 
interviews that leaders are generally undereducated and 
unknowledgeable about the subject they are' teaching. 

?- The employment service as a labor market institution is understandably 
better equipped in this respect than are other public or private 
deliverers of JST. Its exposure to the labor force is more catholic and 
ubiquitous, and its orientation is inherently more reflective of the 
market intermediation role. Nevertheless, even the ESlias not plumbed 
the richness of Information that is inherent in its own written 
material, that lies in .the heads of its experienced interviewers, that 
exists in research findings and theoretical constructs. 

3. Far more information about the local market is currently being gatheredi 
analyzed* and researched under the auspices of the labor _ market 
. information program, and made available to all but the most rural labor 

markets, than is being disseminated through most JST programs. The 
format in which the information is organized and presented is not 
designed for such dissemination- Translating such esoteric infdrmation 
into usable and understandable form is beyond the ability of, most 
workshop leaders* Whether for use in its own programsi or as a service 
to the f-ield in general,, the development of such material is basicarly 
the responsibility of ES. the agency be5^J^quipped for that role- 

'1, theoretical 1 1 terature is permeated wi th many ' insights and 

constructs that could usefully be converted into practUioners ' tems so 
that they coyjd bring more substance and depth to what they teach to 
clients, rtn the process of .designing its San Francisco youth 
:iemonUratiDn project, ORC stafT^ asked Garth Mangum to test a syllabus 
presenting to a grouj^ of EDif workshop leaders in the San Francisco 
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Bay Area an^ economist's review of practical applications ' of the 
prevailing theories about various^ labor market diniensions* A nuntber of 
participants- subsequently (expressed their gratitude for the 
"mind-stretching" day, indicating- that this type of knowledge is 
invaluable in running workshops. The main value of the presentation was 
that no matter how theoretical the materials it was Conceptualized in 
"what's-jn it for me'' tenos—exactly how the construct oi^ knowledge 
could be used in a workshop,* 

It does appear that*^ the \ often esoteric formulations of 
economists* usually intended only for each other's eyes and ears^; 
,are translatable to ordinary people when it concerns their own work' 
lives. Surely the material presented to the EDD group could be 
refined, sharpened » and related to practical Use. in conducting 
groups. ' I 

The present state of research into the efficiency and effectiveness of 
various job search methods is insufficient. Virtually nothing is known 
aboi^t the duration of .unemployment associated with alternative search 
methods. The research literature has little to offer that identifies 
differences in the hiring environments* selection devices* and hiring 
decisions by occupation levels* industries^ or size of firms* Hence the 
Ima^e imparted by JST programs is always the same--a desk interview* a 
work application, a resume. It is doubtful whether the same elements 
are equally valid in Marge segments of the work-world hiring 
environments. Nonetheless* JST programs are not making maximum use of 
the research findings that do exist to inform the substance and content 
of their teachings. 

One may conjecture about why this is so—why JST program leaders 
know so little and teach so little about the labor market* A nuirtber of 
explanations seem relevant: 

a. Program designers have made a deliberate choice about the kind of 
training needect and about the best use of tjime in the JST program 
because of the limited resources .and limited time with the participants* 

There is much emphasis in the programs on the motivational * 
morale-building, and behavior-changing aspects of JST. There is no 
comparable emphasis on conveying substantive information about the labor 
market that would be useful to the participants. It is a reasonable 
hypothesis ^that one reason for such imbalance is a lack of knowledge of^ 
<ind experience in, the labor market among program designers* operators* 
and instructors, 

c- Programs, such as the WIN group job-seeking plrogram, are strongly 
influenced by behavioral psychology. Theoretically » this orientation 
eschews infonnation*giving and rests instead on a rigid 
behavior-changing format. The "why" is subsumed to *'do it this way-*' 

d. Many programs, including WIN, offer their commitment to "self-help" 
and a single strategy a§ the rationale for denying information and 
practical assistance or mowledge. The argument is made: "Let the ^ 
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labor market teach." Hence* the intervention ,of staff with advice* 
tips* or leads is "taboo*" since it is seen as a violation of th^ 
self-help principle and a contjnuation of dependency. This goes so far 
that the use of the Job Bank* which is available to any job seeker who 
walks through the door* is regarded as a violation of the principle of 
self*obtained jobs ( Jordan-Laurent i and Associates* Inc. * 1981) , and 
welfare clients are discouraged from its use. However* when ORC staff 
participated in a Conference conducted for WIN group leaders where the 
proposition was advanced that labor market information was insignificant 
and of little value, the group leaders voiced considerable objections* 
In observing WIN programs* ORC observers found wide variation in how 
leaders actually dealt with these problems. 



MakinjL Choices—Targeting the Search 

included in this category is^ a wi^e and varied range of subjects and 
activities which are essentially designed to examine and surface the interior 
landscape of the parti^ipants--the1r\^skill^ desi res* values* qual i ties * 
<>elling points, and s(| fonsh, The intent is to narrow the target of the 
\search. Approximately SO percferw-ef^he programs spend anywhere from 7 to as 
mgh as 40 percent of t*€u>c1assroom time on activities that are connected 
wl^ determining what kind of work a person should seek- The program goals* 
stated or implied, may range from= "get any job*' to '*change^ the whole 
direction of your life," This matter of relating program goals to career or 
job choice is one of the most difficult for JST programs to resolve. 

Every person who looks for work has to have some notion of the kind of 
work being sought to determine where to go and what to ask for. Every JST 
program has to-deal with this issue, whether it-is relegated to "pick three 
job*i you dOn't hate" or consumes two whole weeks^ of intensive career 
exploration. Parrticipants often don't know enough about what people do on 
jobs or enough about themselves to begin the search, let alone make informed 
choices. Others make choices that are clearly unreal istic. Treqfjently* 
within the same grouV'are those with work experience who know what they want 
but don't know how to get it, and those who don*t know what they want, but 
would be quite adeptsoxL job-search skills. 

Occupational choice is but one personal choice factor confronting Job 
seckprs. Personal inclinations, values, and needs are often as critical. 

oxthe work place; the size of rhe firm. Us location. Hours and. 
shift\, iti^ products or servics^ and even such amenities as what clothes are 
worn, ^e av\i laiiility of a telephone for persona L.j^wT' the existence of a 
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cafeteria, a bowling team, aU impact on job satisfaction, on need, and 
therefore on choice for search* T^o a woman ^ith children, hours, distance 
from home, and wages sufficient to compensate^ for additional costs Incurred 
by working may be far more critical than the t^sks she will perform. To the 
father of a young family, the medical coverage 'in the fringe benefits can be 
a make-or-break consideration. The possibil i ties for futyre stability, 
upgrading, and incorporation into a protected position in an internal market 
Structure* a trade union, or a Civil Service system may critically influence 
the trade-off decisions made by job seekers in planning or targeting their 
search strategies, The financial situation of t:he job seeker may pose tjie 
most serious determinant of all^-the degree of urgency for immediate income. 

As in all other matters, knowledge aljout the alternatives^ valuable 
for making informed decisions and proceeding wi th purposeful action, the 
degree to which individuals can, in fact, control ttieir own work life or are 
controlled by external organizational and structural factors is not at Issue 
here- An individual Job seeker, armed with knowledge, can determine whether 
Company A is a better place on which to concentrate his/her efforts than 
Conpany B. There are a host of decisions that do lie withyn me province of 
individual choice and need, if the person is made aware of 'alternatives, . 

The problems faced by JST programs in attempting /to meet all Of the 
differp^t needs and choice issues are very real and (|b not yield to easy 
resolution, OfiC observers found great variation in the/field, with widely ^ 
different approaches- and philosophies* Fje^ instance:.^ \ 

• The proposed HiN technical assistance guide suggests that JST programs 
engage in a 'Might self-counseitng activity which will help participants 
get used to examining thefi^ likes, strengths, and abilities.'* The 
onployment goal chosen by/Crlients is essentially unchallenged* and very 
Mttte effnrt is spent in arriving at serious long-range occupational 
choices. 

• The Cal i fornix EDO Workshop Leader' s Handbook recommends that the 
participants* choices, both occupational and personal, be dealt with in 
a Curriculum yi^^ entitled, "What Are Your Job Objectives?" Points 
covered include the following; What kind of job do you want? Why do 
you want it?^.What working conditions do you prefer? What satisfactions 
do you want? The workshop leader is advised to clarify the issues, with 
the help of the DOT, occupational guides, field office lists of going 
wage ranges, open and closed job orders, and other materials. However, 
tj^e is no attempt at clpsure^-the decisions made by job seekers are 
r/ot subject to further examination* Participants are merely directed to 
corfider. these issues and, in some cases, are offered access to 
'IfrCision-niaking too)s. 

\ 8G 
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The Self-Directed Pliacement prograiD openly states to participants that 
the program does not undertake to provide vocational counseling, and 
does not generally question the choices voiced by participants. 

A number of programs separate occupational choice from job search and 
-establish a distinct, separate module for that purpose, although it may 
be taught in the same locale by the same staff. At times, the matter of 
occupational direction Is handled during the assessment process, prior 
to participation in JST. In fact, Completion of the choice or 
assessment module is a prerequisite ' to participation in the search 
modulfi in a few programs. * / 

Most ^ programs incorporate some . kind of self-assessment, 
"skills"-analysis process into their curriculum* Though this is- usually 
offered under the rub^ric of choosing an occupation or targeting the job 
hunt, ORC observers found that there was no discernible bridge between 
the "sKiTls," "likes," ^nd "dTslikes" and- "accomplishment** exercises, 
and choosing an occupation or targeting the immediate search- The 
exercises appeared to be directed more toward developing a •'package** to 
present to employers.- Many users of the skills-analysis technique admit 
that the purpose is not ta make an occupational choice, but- rather to 
bring about ^ a heightened self -concept and consequently a change of 
beHavior in^approaching employers. 



There are prog'riami__ that treat occupational choice ' rather more 
deliberately and either recormend or themselves administer and interpret 
aptitude and interests tests to assist in the process, with individual 
counseling interviews scheduled* 

In those proqrams ttiat* are 'strongly Influenced by the employment 
service, the targeting process is more related^, to a dissection of 
work-acquired skills and their occupational relevance as defined by 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 



The enormous variations found in the ways JST programs handle 
participant choice bears little relationship to differences in the need and 
hackrjrounds of their cl ients. Instead, they Appeared to reflect the 
particular bent of program designers and operators who draw from- approaches 
prevalent in the field. These can be grouped under three broad headings, 
each of which has a unique body of core techniques, literature, and research* 
For the sake of clarity/ they can be labeled the educational approach , the 
r^ol f-analysiS approach , and the service-agency approach . In actual practice, 
thr lines get fuzzy as/borrowing between adherents occurs^. 

The E d ucational Approach :' The educational model is used expensively in high 
schools and colleges wherr the clientele are normally enrolled Students of 
the educational institutions. At the secondary level, this is often embodied 
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in career-e3^pl oration classes, offered at the lUh and 12th grade levels. In 
colleges, the format may be that of short seminars, conducted by counselors 
who specialize in career planning, or it may be in a fully-credited course. 

In this model, information is provided about the world of work which 
includes the characteristics of occupations and^work environments, rewards, 
hazards, and prospects. The model also set^ forth methods for evaluating 
work dimensions,^ personal, terms as a basis for making decisions. The 
emphasis is on learning what the processes are for occupational choice, 
rather than arriving at the choice itself. The logic of the model begins' 
with the personal characteristics, the psychological attitudes, and the 
values of the individual, then proceeds tp relate these to various 
occupations. In a campus context, the rnpdel also influences educational 
choice^ 

The educational model makes extensive use of validated tests and 
individual counseling, and is rooted in a comprehensive body of educational 
psychology theories presented in the works of J.L* Holland, D*E. Super, and 
J.O. Crites* This model is directed toward a population with limited work 
and life experiences and for whom the economic need for decision and action 
is generally less pressing than it is for adults or for those with full 
attachment to the work force. Nevertheless, many elements of the educational 
Tiodftl can be found in a number of JST programs addressing all kinds of people 
^^ose need is more urgent and'whose alternatives may be considerably more 
liTiited thar> those of students. . 

The SeVf-Analysis Approach : Both the commercial ^ literature and career- 
counsel tng firms in the private sector are advocates of this approach which 
lends itself- to many variations* One of its major originators, Richard 
Bolles, has stated that he first developed it as a tool for px-ministers who 
felt they had li.Jtle to rffer in the secular world of work which they were at 
^hat point confronting . The method and phi losophy have subsequently been 
used with school teachers facing reduction-in-force layoffs, and'with other 
profes'sionals Involved, in caree^^ change, Orfginally appearing in BoUes* 
book What Color Is Your Parachut ? the specific issue.of occupational choice 
is subsumed by the general approach which perceives career planning as 
insefjarable from life planning. 
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The key to the process is exploring the areas of interest in Which there 
are natural talents and which are emotionally important to the person. It 1s 
less concerned with the education and work life of the individual. The 
talents* preferences* and achievements are analyzed and identified with a 
career di recti on. The approach is essential ly future oriented, and the 
literature anticipates a serious commitment of time over an extended period 
to complete the process. Li ke the educational approach » it is aimed at 
identifying the person's potential and in teaching a process • The basic 
premises on which the method rests have yet to be validated by objective 
evidence. 

ORC observers encountered at least one JST program that was full*/ 
committed to the complete Bolles method* although man^ programs drew from the 
approach and used the exercises. The Bolles' books are available and in use 
at. many sites . In such programs » there is heavy dependejice on the group 
process for social reinforcement and col)siderable emphasis is placed on 
^^skills analysis." In obset^ving the exercises for analyzing skills* there 
appeared to be little to distinguish occupational ly relevant or marketable 
ski lis from personal accompl ishments or gratifications » and work-acquired 
skills were seldom elicited. When conducted by leaders with little personal 
or professional famil iarity with labor market realities and occupational 
variables* a sort of benign never-never land emerged* and it Was difficult to 

T 

soe where a realistic plan for finding a **best bet now" job could emerge. 
Thus* "communication skills" were cheerfully assigned to a participant who 
had spoken up on a few occasions, (In labor market parlance, a person with 
*'con(Tsunicatian skills" is expected to be able to write articles and speeches, 
m<ike speeches , use the media , appear on TV, etc. ) - When the curriculum 
called for A demonstration of accomplishments,, a young 'man of truly limited 
capabilU.ies who had been unable to bold a job in a gas station, produced a 
toy nodel he had put together, The leaders coitsitented on the "mechanical 
';kills" he displayed which caused the group to urge that he direct his search 
inwards nhtainlng a mechanic's job. The only wprk experience of a 
fi3-yeai Old woman had been a six-month stint as a telephone operator 20 years 
earlier, "^he had left school in the 8th grade and had ^pent most of her 
years raising a family on an isolated small farm. When pressed for her 
dcconpl ishments , she sa id she o ' -asional ly . crocheted. She advised to 
pursue a career as a manager of a knitting and wool departm^t in larqe 
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retail establishments* For an experienced placement interviewer^ finding any 
kind of work for these seriously unprepared individuals would constitute a 
major victory* It seemed that the week might have been more productively 
spent if a fnore realistic game plan t^ad emerged. 

The self-analysis methdd emanates from and is heavily directed toward 
individuals who are equipped to compete for prof essional,» managerial* and 
highly technical occupations, and the techniques used imply a considerable 
level of verbal skills, and analytical and research capabilities. Matching 
the method translated into group form in any of the program^ left ORC 
observers puzzled about its value. The material seented weak and 
inappropriate when matched against the problems of the typical participants 
in JST programs. It was difficult to see any closure, any contribution 
towards makinga rational occupational choice or In targeting the inmediate 
search for work* Yet, participants appeared to rel isK the process and 
entered cheerfully Into all the "skilling games.** In a bemused, somewhat 
disbelieving aside to the ORC observer, the 63-year-old woman said, pointing 
to her *'skilling'* sheet, "Look at this. I never knew I was such a genius." 

The fact is that to date, ORC researchers have not encountered any 
successful translation of this approach into group form for JST participants 
either in adult or youth programs* Perhaps such a translation can be 
accomplished, but it would require considerable creativity, thought, and the 
incorporation of a wider knowledge base* It should be understood that this 
critique i% based only on the observed abiJity of this method to facilitate 
thr occupational choice of the participants* It is npt addressed to 
peripheral issues such as the possible therapeutic value of improved 
self-image and peer support* 

Service-Agency Approachi j The prototype of this approach to occupational 
choice resides in the processes used by ES local offices and, to ^sofffe degree, 
voc<itional rchabi 1 1 tation agencies* The cl ients are seeking the specif-ic 
•^ervicos of the agency, and, in most instances, their primary concern is 
gainful employment. They are usually not in schooV, although tratninr may be 
d conponent of the services offered or a recommended step toward the 
long-rfinge gotil . 

In the cpploympnt joervice the process of targeting or choosing an 
appropr^iate occupat ion for a cl ient actually has two levels which are 
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identified with two different institutional . functions. They are worth 
exploring because the di fferences between the two help to pinpoint the 
dilemma faced by JST programs, and offer -some useful insights into 
alternative levels of depth, alternative goals, and methods. 

Completion or Application Assessment Interviewer : A job seeker who comes 
into the ES local office looking for work is given a self-completing work 
application. A completion interviewer has the task of reviewing the' 
application, completing and refining the data with the- help, of the 
individual. An occupational title ai(d code is assigned from the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles* The code reflects "the highest skill level for which 
the person is qualified," and is assigned with the approval of the applicant. 

To arrive at a title and code J the completion interviewer applies a 
job-analysis formula to the vjork history which consists basically of the 
questions: What did you do? How did you do it? Why did you do it? What 
was involved in doing it? The same basic formula is applied when recording a 
Job opening from art employer. The job-analysis formula is the basis for 
classification and description of all 22,000 occupations appearing in the 
DOT. - ■ 

If the work experience warrants more than one code, additional codes are 
assigned. If, however, the job seeker does not have work experience, all, 
other factors such as education, volunteer work, hobbies, work preferences, 
etc, , are considered. The agreed-upon occupational title and code is an 
entry code and does not carry the connotation of an experienced, qualified 
worker. 

The process of eliciting occupationally significant factors and 
assigning. a classification is relatively short, usually performed within ten 
mingte5. The act of assigning an occupational code and title is almost the 
precise equivalent of targeting the immediate search and- n-^rrowing the 
occupational cnoice* It does not limit a person:*- but it does target the j ob 
whic h the person is best equipped to do now and is willing to accept . The 
process is clearly rooted in labor market realities* 

V 

Emplo yment Counselor : Th*> methods and goals qf the employment counselor are 
significantly different from those of the completion interviewer when dealing 
with individuals who need to choose or change vocations. The client and the 



counselor are agreed about the problem and the goal : to arrive at an 
appr'opriat^ vocational direction consistent with the client's abilities, 
needs, desires, and limitations, and yet is realistic in the relevant labor 
market* j 

The theory that underpins the counselor's approach is derived from the 
characteristics related to a job— often referred to as worker 
trai ts-'aptUudes , physical demands , temperaments, interests*-and workejr 
function --the degree of involvement with data, people, and things. The 
counselor makes use of the General Aptitude Test Battery, interest 
inventories , and other testing devices* The process usually involves 
repeated counseling interviews* 

Occupational choices are arrived at from a synthesis of all of the data 
and agreed to by the counselor and counseled. The tools and tests used by 
the employment counselor have been tested and validated over the years by the 
Department of Labor* 

Though the goals of both service agency functions described above are 
gainful emj/loyment, the differences between the two are clear. The 
counsel ing objective is a satisfactory tong-range vocational choice. The 
couhseling plan may, indeed, include stopgap employment, to answer imrrediate 
needs, but the focus is on arriving. at an agreed-upon vocational direction. 
On the other hand, the objective of the completion interviewer in arriving at 
an occupational title and code is to facilitate the movement of the person 
ynto an immediate job at the highest level that is realistically marketable. 

The foregoing analysis suggests a number of problems that are 
uni€<;o1ved in many J5T programs: 

i. It is questionable whether it is advisable or possible to combine J5T 
with an in-depth attempt to arrive at vocational choice. Those programs 
that have attempted to do so seem to have trivialized the choice process 
to a point where i value Is dubious. It is also uncertain that 
serious long-range choice dec i si ens can be made in a group process, 
without individual counseling and testing. 

7 . JST programs i^eed to del ineate thei r attainable goals more carefully 
given the limits of time, the level of skill and knowledge of the 
leaders, and an awareness of who their client population is %nd what it 
that t hey want. It does riot seem feasible to incorporate both the 
gOii " of the completion Interviewer and^ the employment counselor into a 
single activity conducted by relatively unskilled staff. 

3. Programs that opt against extensive vocational exploration often fall 
into the reverse trap, as noted by ORC observers. They often fail 
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entirely to provide any kind of direction about "best bet** jobs when 
clients are uncertain, or to offer a critical response when the plan is 
clearly unfeasible. Not only does such a stance deprive the group of 
assistance, but the failure to personalize or to relate the best search 
methods to individual participant's realities tends to rigidify the. 
curriculum and turn the experience into a mechanical process. DRC staff 
observed many occasions of neglect and unresponsiveness which were a 
consequence of excessive leader distajpce from the individuals involved. 
For example^ a barely literate person declares that she is looking for 
clerical work as her first job. Tf*^ JSt leader has no response except 
to direct thei individual to telepWine the banks and insurance companies, 
though the participant was unable' to fill out a work application in the 
group. A person \s looking for a carpenters job in a heavily depressed 
.market. The leader has him^..sit for hours telephoning all construction 
companies for an interview'^which is, of course, not forthcoming. In 
both cases, the JST program has J\ot fulfilled its potential to equip 
either person with information that might have redirected the efforts 
into more productive paths. The time and resources' of both the job 
seekers and the JST progracrilhave been badly spent. The frustration and 
i rrltation of the participant is unnecessarily increased rather than 
assuaged. 

4. Approaches and techniques appropriate for individuals who have sought 
career counseling* who are equipped by education and experience to 
arrive at choices in professional, managerial, ^>nd technical occupations 
have been arbitrarily lifted and patchworked onto JST programs with very 
different kinds of people, with different needs, urgencies* 
expectations, and a vastly different range of realistic possibilities. 
The career Choice field is permeated and dominated throughout by this 
orientation* afid the content and the ref6rences throughout reflect such 
a bias. Images of a union hiring hall or an assembly plant never creep 
into the formulations or examples used. 

5. A valid goal for JST programs could very well be to take the next step; 
any job* if there has been none or out of the secondary labor market* if 
that's where the" individual has been, and Into a better job, even within 

/the same occupation. Such goals for a JST program would lie within the 
/ realistic limits set by the experience and training of the participants, 
/ and within the time limits of the program. 

6. ' The example offered of *he differences between the employment 

counselor* s goaU ^^nd of the completion interviewer suggests a 

possible d-i recti on for JbT programs. The process by which the 
interviewer arrives at an occupation^'! title and code may well be 
translated into a usable and practicd I method in group format, with 
a clear explanation about its long range limitations. The advice 
offered about Job search strategies would /become far more 
personal ized. A ' few programs have^ .experimented with something akrn 
to this approach. The fact is, t^ST programs /undertake to train 
participants: to perform the very di-fficult; brokering job of 
^'cold-call ing** employers on the telephone. It/ should be possible 
to train leaders* and in turn* the group, to dp what the completion 
interviewer has tx) actnOmpl ish in - ten minutes- -arrive at the most 




reasonable, immediate job goal if the client is uncertain abou'C' 
what \o look for. 



In summary, each of the approaches and methods for vocational decision- 
making discussed in this section is unquestionably | val 1d, U!i>efu1 , and 
appropriate for the population and in the setting for which it was developed. 
But the translation into a group .activity suitable for the clients of JST 
programs has not yet been adequately developed and explored. ORC observers 
did not find any model that could be regarded as examplary and replicable. 
This matter of choice requires considerably more experimentation and probing. 

Approaching the Search \ 

This category incorporates all advice given about organizing the search, 
planning, preparing materials, intensity of time recommended, and 
"researching" the employer. Actually, few programs devote very much time to 
this issue as a curriculum item. However, it appears in a number of 
documents given to participants, some of which are official 001 booklets or 
ES state publications, and is often interspersed throughout the JST cycle. 

^ere, too, contradictory advice abounds, as well as considerable 
differences in emphasis. Those stipended programs that include the 
supprvised search component generally tend to ignore a1 1 other strategies 
excflpt the one to which they are committed. There is little offered beyond a 
few \enera1 dos or don'ts; an insistence that the search for work is a 
full-tSjne job; people should be prepared for rejection; job seekers should be 
prepared with references, dates, etc. Time planning and record keeping are 
embedded in the supervision of the activity. 

Other programs and program materials take a broader view and offer a 
range of advice, including the need to plan and organize the search 
geogrdph1c<?lly , in order to save time and money; follow all leads; k^ep a 
record of contacts made and interviews conducted for follow-up; find out 
everything possible about the company before going for an interview. 
However, some programs are opposed to a full-time search, maintaining that it 
is both unreal istic and too discouraging* a state of mind that is then 
imparted to the employer. Further, a few of the written documents suggest 
that indiscriminately followinj^ all leads and "milling about" is inefficient, 
time-consuming, and costly. Instead^ the strategy reconmended is to pin down 
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the search, select the poirits of concentration in accordance with personsfl 
tradeoff decisions^ and pursue them with persistence. One state-produced 
document recoirinends that job seekers develop a .balanced search between 
"random inquiries and costly long-term planning." 

Clearly, each stance is addressed to a different mental image of the job 
seeker, the hiring setting, and the appropriate strategies* However, neither 
in the written material nor in the presentation * is there / very much 
recognition given to the^ fact that different occupations a^ld .different 
industries might require different approaches. JST programs will not reach 
their potential until jnore careful considerSTion is given to the kinds of 
knowledge participants will need and the ' decisions they will have, to make 
before beginning the job search process. 
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Chapter V ; 
CONTENT ANALYSIS: THE SEARCH l^'OR A JOB : ' 

To conduct a search for work, job seekers must first discover where the 
jobs are that they can reasonably hope to fill: and that fulfill their needs^ 
After that, they must obtain access to and present themselves to the ^employer 
or his/her hiring agent in a manner that will effect a hiring trai^sactionV 

This chapter describes and analyzes how those processes aif^ dealt with 
in JST programs under four headings: K Finding the Job Opgnings ^ which.is 
divided between use of labor market intermediaries and ijijfcovering opening. 
II- Presenting Oneself to the Employer—The Written Uprd . Ill, Presenting 
Oneself to the Employer—The Spoken Word , iv! Follp^UpT 



// 



Finding the Jpb Ope^nngs 

If knowledge is a valuable commodity ,/ then job seekers need to be aware 
of tfie quality of information availaMe ^'^from different ^ sources. It is to 
theMt..,advantage to be knowledgeable / about the^ relative efficiency, 
availabi n](ty , and rel iabillty of ^ the different intermediaries *for the 
particulakD occupation, industry, and skill level' in which they seek work. 
This section assesses the information and advice offered in JST programs and 
appearing in the program literature about locating job openings. Here, 
finding openings is divided between formal Btechani sms where openings are 
knowa, to^ exist, and strategies ^for uncovering f unlisted openings, ch 
requires an additional step for the job seeker,* 

Job Vacancy Information ' 

Formal/ mechanisms that receive job-vacancy information which are most 
frequently^ acknowledged in JST programs include— want ads , the employment 
:;orvice, and private employment agencies/ A much smaller nuihber of programs 



^Neither t^e literature nor the programs tend to make a distinction between 
formal mechanisms which list published openings and informal strategics for 
finding unanncftjnced openings and the failure to do so results in consider-? 
able confusion* Want ads and yellow pages, for example, are both described 
as sources of job-opening information, when obviously onl^the want ads 
actually have listed openings. 



include civil service systems. Only occasionally are there references to 
community agencies, school placement/ radio and TV announcements, trade 
magazines*' and CETA. Only one program mentioned unions and only one program 
mentioned temporary help agencies. Apprenticeship processes were referred to 
in the literature, but none of the visited sites, including those 
specific;^lly for youth, were heard to mention apprenticeships. The opinions 
expressed by leaders about these lintefmediaries and the advice offered about 
their value, a^no use reveal considerable differences in perception, and 
substantial, misinformation and prejudices about them in \lST programs. 

Want AiBs :> Ten of the programs yisited discouraged the group from using ads,- 



declaring that they are "a total waste of t1me,'*^^oo competitive," "worse 
jobs, ' "mickey mouse jobs," "misleading," "same jobs^every day." Five 
programs merely referred to them as a possible lead so&pc^. But four 
programs considered them the very best source of job infortftation, and one 
used only want" ad listings in |lhe telephone room. 

An ORC observer noted this incident: Want . ads were- handed out to 
youthful participants in the| telephone room. One of the young people was 
exuberant as he completed thfe phone call , declaring that he had gotten an 
interview for a sales job. mfe leader gave him positive support ^nd left the 
room. Uncomfortable, the observer suggested that he call the number back and 
ask for more details, such las vS^ether he would get a salary, whether thjB:^ 
company would supply leadsi and ^whether he would have to prepay for the 

d ^0 discover that he would have to pay $70-for 
the gold jewelry which he cjoujd sell house-to-house or to friends, for vlhich 



he would get only a commiss 
wanted to work in retail sa 



ipn. It* was not at all what he had in mind. He 
fes. Want ads are filled with many such traps for 



the unsophisticated and JST/lleaders should be cognizant of them. / 

\ 'I 
. There seemed to be no relationship between the advice given about want 

ads and the make-up of the group or their occupations. Thus, a group with a 

numbeV of clerical Job seekers was advised against tlie use of want ads, and a 

group of youths was told want ads were the best job-lead source available to 

them. y • * ' 

^ Research about want ads suggests that they are generally a poor source 

of informatiDn for inexperienced workers, and a good source for clerical 

workers, the, reverse of the preceding advice (Walsh, et al., 1975). The 
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listing tWt says» "No experience required/' is usually the kind that 
entrapped the young man. What is more, ^over the years want ads - have 
accounted for a growing share of jobs filled. A synthesis of -eight studies 
conducted since 1968 indicate that, on the average, nearly 16 percent of all 
those who found Vork did so through want ads (Mangum, 1981). The value of 
ads varies by the size of the community and th$ size of the newspaper^ The 
time it takes to scrutinize the want ads and the cost of a newspaper are 
relatively insignificant for' a job seeker. What is more; even if the 
particular job advertised is inappropriate/the ad does give indication that 
a company may be in some process of change or movement in its work force. 

It is difficult to understand why JST leaders Would categorically 
discourage and deter all of their clients from using this relatively easy, 
cost-free source of leads from which 16 percent of the workers, do -get jobs. 
Instead, it would seem far more apjiropriate if leaders facilitated their use 
by niaking the ads more comprehensible. Users should be made aware of traps 
such as commission-only sales jobs, which the young man had pursiled; "dreams 
Of glory" ads; pyramid selling; and listings of business Opportunities and 
training schools under help wanted headings. They should make the job 
seekers aware that want ads include listings from the armed services, private 
employment agencies, and out-of-town companies which are intermingled with 
ads placed by local employers. Job seekers could scrutinize the section more 
quickly, if they knew how the pages and columns were orgaaized, where to look 
for the new jobs which are separated by some papers on the first day, and how 
to read the common abbreviations; If JST leaders studied their own 
newspapers, Ithey would bq far better equipped to warn their participants that 
most jobs may be inappropriate and subject to heavy competition, but that 
often, tucked in between the clerk-typist and engineering jobs, there may be 
an appropriate opening* However, ORC observers found that only a few 
programs handed out information about want-ad abbreviations, -and only one 
warned about '*pyramid-sel ling*" Even those programs that recommended want 
ads and recommended them as a resource in the telephone rooms, including all 
WIN programs, fail to provide their clients wi^h more sophistication in their 
use (Johnson, 1978). ^ 

Public Employment Service : Of the 30 visited sites,, sjx made no mention of 
the ES as a possible resource,. and five mentioned it without comment. Seven 
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of the programs discouraged their groups froip using ES facilities, with 
cocrynents such as, "Don't depend on agencies. ^ Do it on your own,** *They have 
nothing but bad jobs," "It's poorly administered/' "Same jobs every day." 
Twelve programs suggested regular visits, but eleven of them were ES 
programs, sometimes administered in the local offices with Job Bank orders 
available. Only one employment service program actually advised the group 
about how to use the ES, emphasizing the folly of putting a high wage on the 
application, sinte the office had a computerized job^matching operation, and 

the application would be bypassed. 

Whatever one may say (and much has been written) about the quality of ES 
jobs^ many local offices displ^ their jobs fOr easy access and often 
separate new jobs initially. Job seekers who- learn to read and understand 
t^e job orders and how they are organized for display can ^usually assess 
their opportunities rather quickly. What is more, examining job orders 
offers a powerful learning experie^nce about the nature of jobs, their 
requirements and specifications.^ It is an exposure to reality that is 
sobering. 

The extent of ES penetration varies markedly in different conmunities 
and even more markedly by di:^ferent occupations. The listing of mandatory 
orders and the demands of the EEOC have significantly increased the flow of 
professional jobs into the agency. They often go unfilled because the agency 
.is used so little by that clientele. Many local offices have a heavy flow of 
clerical openings, which are generally no less desirable thah those found in 
wa!^ads and in private agencies, 

^ ES interviewers are, in a sense, employer surrogates. As such, they are 
as subject to the personal impact of the individual, job seekers, no matter 
how impersonally they a^ttempt to. conduct their business. If being liked is 
important to relations with employers, ft is equally so with their agents. 
As with want ads* JST programs fail to advise their clients how to get 
ma.ximum value out of the employment security system. There are hardly any 
fntervipwers in the ES who have not responded to individual applicants they 
h?.ve come to know personally or who have not been motivated by the persistent 
visits or phone calls of individuals. It is often to those individuals that 
the interviewer's mind turns. when an appropriate new job appears, or when 

there is time for job-development efforts, 

\ 
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For participants to learn this is a lesson in^ manipulating a system, in 
getting it to serve one rather than being ignored by it. It Is' a way of 
setting oneself apart from the masj. Vlh^t better practice and preparation 
for convincing an etnployeri It is hardly a violation of the principle of 
self-help. Dependency is passivity—waiting for someone to do it for you. 
Getting an interviewer to remember you Bnd want to -Selp you is an active 
step, similar to getting friends and relatives or former teachers to focus on 
you and remember your need for a job. Indeed, it is similar to getting an 
employer to notice and remember. Though job seekers should certainly be 
warned about the 1 imitations of the employment service and should be 
discouraged from depending only on the ES system, it would be of more value 
to instruct participants how to get maximum -advantage from the agency than to 
arbitrarily advi se them against a weekly visit to a cost-free source of 
vacancy listings* \ 

Pri vate Employment Agencies : About half of the JST programs mentioned 
private agencies, and'those that did generally warned the group about "fast 
shuffles" and the costs* Two i^rograms actually recommended private agencies 
as the "quickest" and "best" sources of jobs, without -any cost warning. A 
pecul iar piece of information appears to be ci rculating in a number of 
progr'ams, cUiming that private employment, agencies have "75 percenj: of all 
open jobs." This is grossly erroneous, since the share of jobs obtained 
through private ' ^^ncies is less than 5 percent, according to studies 
conducted since 1968 (Mangum, 1981 ). Also, private agencies are strongly 
biased toward experienced clerical , sales, professional , mana^erfal , and 
technical workers. None of the programs appeared to be aware of the 
distinction between the employer-fee-paying agencies and the applicant-fee- 
paying agencies, which makes a considerable difference to job seekers. Those 
agencies which require the employer to pay the fefe are more likely to be of 
value to highly skilled applicants* It Is the job seeker whose skills are in 
ample supply who must pay the fee. / 

It is puzzl ing that, wUh one exception, none af the JST program 
operators appeared to be aware of the use of temporary help agencies as a 
possible resource for their clients. One of the frequent paths into 
permanent work is through temporary joji?. Individuals get a chance to test 
the marlcQt, to overcome fear, to refine their skills. The field of temfforary 
work has increased enormously, and agencies that act as labor contractors, are 
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beginning to operate across a wide range of occupations, from the unskiHed 
workers to high level professions* It appears to be an overlooked resource. 
There is, of course, wide variation "in the value of this intermediairy by 
location. 

Civil Service : Two of the four programs that mentioned ci vil service 
employtnent were designed to aid the transition of public service employment 
participants. As could be expected , the leaders of the two PSE programs 
spoke disparagingly about government jobs and extolled the ^ virtues of 
prlvate-sector employment in ^ah effort to move their clients out of the 
public sector. None of the four programs described the distinction between 
federal , state, county, or city systems* Though civil service hiring is ' 
certainly at low ebb, it does seem that clients should be advised about civil 
service tests as a long-run investment. For many blue-collar workers, such 
as jajij-tors, laborers, and even kitchen helpers, a c^ivil service position 
represents a considerable improvement in stabil i ty ^ncl fringe benefits-*-a 
step up. 

Uncovering Job Qpeliings . 

With few exceptions, programs suggest one or more strategies for 
uncovering job vacancies tfiat are not necessarily listed with Intermediaries. 
The main ones are word-of-mouth, direct in-person ccontact with employers, and 
the yellow pages of the telephone directory. This subject al so does not 
produce "unanimity in emphasis, and contriidictory advice *is offered in 
different programs.* . - 

VJord-of -Mouth : Mentioned under this heading are friends and relatives, "ask 
everybody," preachers . probation officers. Chamber of Commerce meetings , 
volunteer work, and, of course, the JST. group itself. Many programs use the 
"network" concept — to get a job, people need tp extend their network of 
personal contacts as widely as possible. Hov/S«jr, proQ^^i^s do not agree 
about the relative values. For example, at least three programs warn 
participants that friends and relatives are often unreliable and that 
participants would do well to rely more on themselves — so far does the 
"self-help" commitment go. 
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Direct In-Person Contact with Employers : This strategy is often referred to 
as '*cold calls^*' or "hit the bricks/* About half the programs discuss this 
method. Here the ; disagreements are more pronounced* At least three JST 
prograns consider this a "bad" way to look for work, time wastin'^, of little 
value, and urge their groups to stay away/from this method. Others state 
categorically that appearing at the employer's establishment is the best way* 
Employers are favorably (impressed With the personal effort, and it's harder 
to say. "no" in person* Most important. Job seiskers have more opportunity to 
exer'^t choice—to determine the location, observe the ambience of the work 
place,_th_e^ behavior, of the employer and other employees, and get a sense of 
whether they want to pursue employment there with more or less vigor-, The 
California EOD Workshop Training Guide suggests that participants map their 
search geographically so that a maximum number of employers can be contacted 
for a minimum expenditure of time and carfare.. 

01 rect Telephone Contact with Employers : The degree to Which well-known 
models, have influenced the entire field is evident from the fact that 21 of 
the 30 programs point to the yellow pages of the telephone directory as the' 
best source for uncovering vacancy information* Those JSTs with a supervised 
search component provide telephone banks for participants to call companies 
"selected from the phone book. In the Self-Directed Placement program, 
clients are limited entirjely to the yellow pages as a source of listings* In 
others, including WIN, clients may make up their telephone lists from the 
yellow pages and other sources, including the want ads. City Directories, 
Chamber. of Commerce directories, and E5 printouts; 

Conversely, there are programs, that recommend the yellow pages ^tTrfty for 
the purpose of selecting employers to visit, not to telephone, while others 
recommend that the only eitfl^loyers to be phoned are those with personnel 
offices in order to ascertain whether they are taking applications; The sole 
concentration is on large companies* However, in the Self-Directed Placement 
program, there is insistence that clients telephone every number in a select- 
ed subsection to ensure that small companies, often overlooked, are tele- 
phoned. 

f Of particular interest to ORC observers was. the advice offered about how 
to. narrow down the selection from the y^low pages* This varies widely. One 
well-known model conceives of the yellow pages as generally djvided by 



industry, and participants are asked to determine which "industries** are apt 
to hire people in their own occupati^. Another program has prepared a 
document which provides broad occupational information for each yellow page 
subtitle in the local telephone book (One can assume that the community was 
considerably smaller than New Yoi^k. ) Another major model simply advises the 
group to pick companies for which they might like to work. Some,^offer no 
advice—just "use the yellow pages.** 

The telephone J;echnique found in JST programs is discussed at greater 
length in another 'section. However, the decision of program operators about 
whether their participants ^should be asked to concentrate on small or large 
companies merits comm^n^^^re. Most new jobs are created in smaller 
companies, one reason being th^it so many are born and so many die. In fact, 
90 percent of all ' neirjobs produced during the 70s dame, in businesses 
employing less than 250 persons (Birch, 1979), Small companies are most apt 
to allow for a variety of tasks , and often offer an . opportunity for 
on-the-job training by journeymen and experienced people because the work may 
be less segmented and training processes are not formalized. For some peo- 
ple, the smaller company is just less overwhelming. Yet it is in the major- 
firms that upward mobility is more apt to be ensured, raises are moife formal- 
i zed, fringe benefits may be more generous , and the organization of the 
internal market ensures greater stability. Program operators should be aware 
of #pthe consequences ^f their di rection to participants regarding size of 
firm, and job seekers would benefit from, making those kinds of , chpices 
themselves if they were apprised of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages* 

Presenting Oneself to the Employer— The Written Word 

-^-^ 

Job seeKers present themselves for the'employer's c^)nsideration through 
the v^rltten word or in person. The written documents include the employer's 
applications, resumes, and different types of letters. There is a singular 
lack of clarity in the field about the distinction In purpose and function 
between the employer's application and the job seeker*s resume. The dif- 
ference is analogous to the transaction between a buyer and seller of a used 
car. The seller shines the 5urfac,e, cleanse/the interior, and fails to men- 
tion the recent accident— the resume* The knowledgeable buyer drives it. 
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looks at its operating parts, listens to the motor, and has it tested. The 
buyer is looking for evidence of that minor accident as a potential . risk 
factor—the work application. Interviewers in personnel offices or large 
companies, in the ES or in private employment agencies, must all be regarded 
as "knowledgeable buyers" or agents for the buyers. They become very adept 
at /spotting .risk points in the application and, indeed, in the resume as 
well. However, large numbers of employers who are' not engaged in the hiring 
process, are less apt to be knowledgeable buyers, which is one reason the task 
is often consigned to a broker- Employers engaged in frequent hiring for 
high-turnover, lpw-s)<ill occupations are also" less inclined to look for or 
make decisions based on stability and skill competence, since that is not the 
nature of their market. Generally, labor market' intermediaries ^nd 
knowledgeable employers do: not use the resume for initial screening purposes 
at all. They use their own applicajiion- 

The Iftlork Application 

Approximately 80 percent of the JST programs engage in some level of 
review of the work application. The time devoted to this ranges from 7 to 29 
percent. Though most of the programs that deal with the application use 
sample; forms and, take the group through a line-item review, with advice on 
how to deal with each item, not many programs attempt to solve individual 
problems with the application. Only a few provide corr^tted jnaster forms-for 
Lhe participants to'ta^e with them as a model. 1 ' 

About the only area in which there is agreement is that tfie appliMtion 

be neat, that it be carefully read, and that instructions ^le observed. 

Beyond *that, disagreements abound on nearly every dimension. The following 

examples are illustrative; " ' 

Filling Out Applications: "Leave an application wherever you can. 
It can get you a job Uter." "Never leave an application 
unless there is an ifninediate opening." 

Employer Behavior: "Employers check everything you say." "Employers 
never check anything-" . I 

f 

Answering All Questions: "Leave a tough question blank." "Nfever 
leave a blank space; it looks like you ignored instructions." 

Job Sought: "Pinpoint the job you want.'* '*Never pinpoint the job 
you want. It hems you in." "Name the job you want, but add 
that you will consider others." ^ 
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If Fired: '*Say personal grievances." "Say, 'fired> will explain 
in interview.'" "Say 'reduction in force.' Employers don't 
check." "Never Say 'fired.' Say 'terminated' or 'laid off.' Then 
explain in the interview.** 

Salary; "Say 'open' or 'negotiable. Be realistic^ but put it in." 

"Put in minimum wage. Don't price yourself out of the market.'* 
''If the wage is announced, put that ija^ If not, say *open.*'V 
"Refuse to answer, either on the application or during the 
interview, until the employer makes an offer." 

-^wjugh tKe ^me kinds of divergencies can be found in what is taught 
ab'out the interview, the positions taken by JST leaders about the applicatijDB^ 
is more decisive ^ecause it is a screening device, and a written document for 
which individuals may be accountable even after they have started working. 
If answered improperly, it prevents the interview. Face to face, the job 
applicants could presumably overcome a potential risk factor. 

^ Ethics is an encompassing concern that inevitably comes into play, 
whether introduced by the leader or the group. Does one tell the truth? How 
much and how little truth is expected? Do employers check? Leaders are 
regularly confronted with the problem, and the different responses can^ be 
traced to the origins of the program and ^its particular orientation. The 
differences can best be characterized by three examples: 

Program A, a CETA model with rather strong messianic, therapeutic goals, 
yrges absolute honesty, both on the application and in the interview; 
Leaders do not offer a labor market rationale for their position but rather 
base their advise on thi^personal ethics of the leaders anditheir perception 
of the therapeutic stance. \ . 

Program B, also under CETA aegis, is administered by a' private 
entrepreneur. It not only disregards the truth, but actually dictates 
answers for everyone to use^ whatever the facts: "Everyone check 
'graduated' under 'high school] education.' Everyone put down 'no' under 
'physical handicap,'" and so onJ The rationale assumes that employers seldom 
if ever check anything, and depends strongly on outwitting the employer who 
is perceived as essentially. guileless and incautious. Some WIN programs also 
do this. 

Program administered by ES staff, takes a middle position: "Don't 
provide information on the application that will screen you out. The purpose 
is to get the interview. Whether you like ,it or not, understand the game. 
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The employer has the power and owns the job. Honesty or dishonesty is yOur 
personal decision, but there are ways to tell les's than the absblute truth or 
to postpone the truth until you are discyssing it face*to-fgce in an 
interview." * * 

The rationale strongly reflects the intermediary role.^ It Is an advo- 
cacy position, on the side of the job seeker, but it doesn't attempt to 
impose ethical standards. The position basically assumes that the job seeker 
is^no more obliged to offer self-incriminating information unnecessarily than 
the employer is apt to describe all of the negative attributes of a job. The 
r,ame attitude is evident in the EDD Training Guide for Workshop Leaders. 

_In the face ofvsuch ^idely divergent opinions and instructions about the 
work application, we tu>n to^the materials used to train professional brokers 
in both the public and private sectors and to the individuals with extensive 
experience in the intennedidry role, to determine how well JST programs are 
capturing the attitudes and thfe risk issues most relevant, to that critical 
screening point, the iwork appl idlation. 

The biggest problem JST programs have with the application is what they 
fail to teach. Only two ES programs, of all the sites visited, placed 
emphasis oh those issues that are most critical to the "knowledgeable buyer," 
Even most ES leaders/ appear to ignore their own training and experience as* 
completion or placement interviewers. 

It is a basic principle that anything that makes reviewing an applica- 
tion liarder is an irritant. Simple things, such as revensing the order of 
the person's name, make filing difficult, or giving wage information ih 
different units for different jobs (hourly, yearly) makes tt'harder for the 
professional or the employer to examine progression. Missing dates make 
chronology hard to follow. Inabi.lity to follow instructions on the applica- 
tion is not only a risk indicator for job behavior, it also complicates the 
reviewer's task. The fewer changes, notes, and clarifications necessary, the 
more "benignly the applicant is initially viewed by the screener^ 

The ar^ea of greatest concern to the professional is the work history. It 
is thet^e that the risk indicators are sought: how complete it is; how accu- 
rately and precisely the jobs are described; how tight It is chronologically; 
how rationally periods of nonrwork or unemployment are explained, including 
the most recent period; how long people last on jobs, and why they l^ft them. 
Professionals become very adept a>t checkii^g time^spans, from the period a 
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person left school until the present, or at least in the last five years. 
Dates are important. Unexplained gaps suggest hidden probleins*-jail , hospi- 
talization, or living off someone else, a "red flag" to work-oriented 
reviewers. School, homeniaking, out of the country, self-employment, all, are 
ration^ ■ explanations. Current extended un^^;nployment is viewed very 
jiegtffively. In fact, some of the largest private employnient agencies are 
reluctant to grant full interviews to people who have been . unemployed for 
more than two months. Job hopping indicates lack of stability and poor work 
performance for adults, less so for youth. The knowledgeable professional or 
employer is usually very aware of inflated job titles: the "sales/office 
managers" who managed no one but themselves, the "chef" who did short-order 
coDkitig, the "mechanic" who can only do tuneups. Hence, the probe for 
precise job dutip^ 

The work history increases in. importance the more distant it is from the 



school years. S 



:hool , and other kinds of experience, increase in importance 



the" shorter the ^ork history. Individuals who have never worked are Warned 
that their market\^is limited ^o entry jobs, and the establishment of a valid 
work history for a year becomes far more significant than the kind of work 
performed* \ _ ^ 

I JST participants, esp^ially in WIN ^^^^ programs, are^ almost by 
definition, a popuUtion whose relationship! to work has been unstable. It Is 
one of their biggest problems in confronting employers, and it is possible 
thatv their own J^n^wTedge of that is in itself a cause for low motivation. 
Yet, ^n none , of the CETA or WIN;programs observed, not even in the proposed 
WIN Technical Assistance Guide,' is this substantive problem of poor work 
history given the attention it is due. programs were observed which spent 
hoWs teaching people how to writ^ thank-ybu letters, resumes, whether to put 
a dash or ''N.A," beside a question, and ^11 manner of essentially cosmetic 
functions, but whose attention to the critical ri^k factors in the work 
history was limited to "have the dates ready," Individuals need help to 
organize their job historie^s and to formulate ways of obscuring the negative 
indicators on the application or in successfully confronting those issues in 
the employment interview* If a spotty chronology is Organized and cleaned 
up, the job seeker may be emboldened to go to a range of places which require 
a work application that otherwise would be avoided. 
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The EOO Training Guide for Workshop Leaders and the Training Unit for 
Complption Interviewers offer ,3 wealth of Jnsights , both into the way a 
professional looks at work application and how the job seeker can best deal 
with the problem. The Training feuide contains an especially useful way to 
group, jobs and block tim^ for people with a series of short-term jobs. The 
written program handouts and the Department of Labor Job Service Information 

Program materials contain far better information than is used in veirbal 

I V 

presentationsVat most JST sites. But few ES prograjns have translated the 
material intoy^ useful workshop format so that help on the work application 
can be pf^<?red to the Individual participants. One ES program demonstrated 
the job/ana,1ysis fontiula as applied to the work history, A few other ES 
programs provided tlie group with the DOT from which to draw proper job- 
descriptive language. One of the most innovative ideas noted was developed 
by State of Oregon* As an aid to job seekers, a Oistf of copnon 

occupatiQns. was developed, with the language of\job duties, arid skill 
descriptions for each, for use on the application and in the interview. 

The importahce of the work a|/plication varies widely by occupation. A 
skilled ten-year machinist wou>^ hardly be excluded from a job if the 
application was messy and semV-1 iterate. The occupational variance in the 
importance of the work application has yet to be determined by research. The 
care and scrutiny that employers .exercise will vary^ greatly. Nevertheless", a^ 
JST program has not ade^ately assisted^its participants unless each person 
can present a work application to the most discerning "employer or 
professional without being automatically ruled out of the competition. How 
to accomplish this within a group is a technical problem, but the fiirst step 
surely involves training leaders to comprehend tht* really important 
dfrterrents. ^ \ 



Resumes \ 

About half of the JST programs sjpend a sizable portion of their training 
time on resumes* The other half eitheV oppose resumes as ? job-getting tool 
or nrention them only briefly. A few programs, mainly short-term ES-sponsored 
ones, merely provide written handout materials or pamphlets describing how to 
prepare a resume. " ♦ 

ORC observers did not note disagreement in the field atout how to write 
a resune. All programs use essential ly the same material and the same 
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instructions. Almost al 1 describe the difference between a functional and 
chronological resume: ' The Azrin Model devotes extensive effort toward the 
development of a two-page, slngle^spaced resume, which is twice as long as is 
generally recomraended. However, none of the WIN programs observed followed 
that model, nor does the proposed WIN Technical As$istance Guide. 

'The training process depends heavily on handout materials, sample re- 
sumes, and^ instructions. One observed program used the BoUes "skills 
analysis** process (Solles, 1981) to design resumes. Another CETA program has 
a resume specialist on the staff who produces a well^worded **package*' for 
each participant. This is an interesting model variation , emulating the 
professi ona l ^career-counseling companies in the private sector, 

few programs have developed shortened combined versions of a resume, 
and work application which ensure that job seekers have with them ^fM the 
relevant information for filling out the employer.*s application and ^^lling 
themselves on a job. Participants are urged to attach the resume* tt) an 
employer's application and to bring one to an interview for reminders.. Tifep ^ 
literature recommends'that resumes also be used"iin solicitation canp^igns,^. 
but no programs were heard to suggest this, , 

Personnel in the field differ on whether the resume is a useful labor 
market tool, especially for lower-skilled'^ worlkers and youth. Since ORC 
observers were unable to identify any research on , this subject that applied 
to Tower-skilled occupations, it remains in the area of conjecture. 

Several leaders of JST programs spending considerable time on resumes 
suggested that thei r job-getting value was secondary to other gains from 
resume preparation.* A variety of alternative objectives were offered: "It 
builds self-confidence," **It sets off the person, especially in occupations 
that never use them," "It's a way for the applicant to control the 
interview,*' *'It's an *up' experience ■ for the kids,** and other such 
morale-building, "packaging*' goals. * 

There is some evidence that employers are becoming more cautious about 
overstatements and exaggerations on, resumes. Time magazine (May 11, 1981) 



publ ished a story entitled , '*Creat 
"rampagf^ of resume fraud*" repc 



ve Fiction,** thatiwas concerned with a 
rtett estimates that up to 40 percent of 



all resumes do not "accurately portrjay what an individual has achieved,*' The 
occupations a^ssociated with resumes 
inv^ol vi^g $80,000-a-year jobs. 



i^r^he-.4tory were of the highest level 
llh^gh the st&ry^^uggested that the' 
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dist<u:tions^and dishonesties were effective, employers and their personnel 
offices appe^r\to be becoming increasingly leery of "hype" and distortions in 
resumes and applications. In a television interview with a personnel" officer 
of a major firm, it was suggested that the educational qualifications w^re 
represented dishonestly on ^over 50 percent of the applications and resumes. 

Letters ^ 

About a .third of the observed programs spend a relatively minor portion 
of their time oryd'ifferent types of letters appropriate for the job search. 
They include ^tKe following: "thank you for the interview" letters, ^ett^rs 
of applicrtlon, letters answering a newspaper ad, cover letters (either with 
the Ve^Lime or application)^ letters written in a soliciting campaign' to a 
large number of fiVms, letters to family or friends asking for support while' 




Job Search Training—a WIN requirelient—and letters to former employers 
asking for references* 

One major program considers the "thank-you*' letter to an employer 
following an interview of particular value, and recommends the use of colored, 
paper to distinguish it from the usual white paper flow* ORC staff also 
observed one program that spent an entire afternoon on letters in such detail 
that participants were asked to practice the proper way to fplfl the letter 
a^d to address the envelope* The participants were all welfare mothers. 



Presenting Oneself t» this Employer: The Spoken Word 

Job seekers often speak to employers in formal desk interviews, but 
often also in informal encounters. Increasingly, they contact-employers by 
telephone, or speak to them in informational interviews. 

The Interview 

All JST programs attempt, to one or another degree, to prepare job 
seekers for, the interview. It is the single most time-consuming item in most 
programs, taking from 21 to 60 percent of classroom time. It is the most 
concentrated r component of job search training, particularly in the stipended 
CETA and, welfare programs. This is understandable, since there is widespread 
belief that the interview is the most critical determinant in getting ^ job. 
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Most ES programs are too , short for adequately training interview skills, but 
offer the advice in lect ure and written form* 

Immediate' Impact . Sorne programs insist that decisions about hiring are made 
in the fiVst 90 seconds of the interview. Hence, the concern with immediate 
impact: '!appearapce, body language - (sit forward irL= the chair, keep eye 
contact),' don'tj light a cigarette unless the iiiterviewer dqes, don!t-;chew 
gum, go alone, do (or don't) offer to shake hands (some programs insist that 
women shouldn't shake hands), be early, be prepared with all relevant papers, 
kfflJW' something about the company first. ^Emphasis on appearance varies. A 
frequently seen handout describes what women and men should or shouldn't 
wear. Other programs dismiss the matter with, "Dress how you think people 
dress on that job."* 

Content of Interview , Circulating throughout the country are various 'lists 
of **Commonly Asked Questions** and "Stress Questions,** which e^-^iX^iS^ by 
project staff for mock interviews, and sometimes to J^^^mpTeted^ as homework 
by participants. They form the basis^fbr^ training in interviewing skilVs and 
preparing the job seeker with ready answers^ One major program emulates the 
employment agency and uses the applicant-completed work application as the 
basis. for mock interviews, rather than the canned questions. 

The '*Cofranon1y Asked Questions" list, nunibering anywhere from Ifr to 150 
questions, has been circulating -for many years, and its source is lost in 
antiquity. It is not really known whether these questions are the most 
likely ones to be asked in clerical, semi-skilled, and ur>skilled, or even 
skilled blue-collar occupations. In fact, some evidence emerged from the ORC 
youth demonstration project that the program*s interview training was wide of 
the mark when set against the actual events that led to being hired. In 
follow-up interviews, a puzzling 50 percent of those who found jobs answered 
"none" when asked how many interviews they had obtained during the period in 
which, they actually found a job. How is it possible. to get a job without 
being *Mnterviewed?'* It became clear. that the intervfew training they had 

*In the training literature of the private agencies/, the most important first 
impressions that cause staff to give short shrift to tho interview also 
include appearance, but are equally concerned with liquor on the breath, ^ 
sunglasses, andMndications of residential instability , such as hotel 
addresses. 
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received in the workshops had envi sioned a formal desk interview during which . 
a series of questions were somberly asJced. Apparently, there was no such 
formal "interview** when they got thefr^bbs; 

Different job sites and occupations may present the job seeker with very 
different circumstances at the hi ring point. Recognition of this was 
demonstrated at only one of the visited p^'ograms. A group of employers 
provided regular assistance to one of the youth JST sites by having employer 
visitors, offering free hairdos and haircuts, lectures from the telephone 
company on phone techniques, and other types of assistance. One of the 
regular outside speak(?rs is a local banker. He presents himself to the group 
in his banker role and conducts mock interviews with the participants. He 
then leaves the room, changes into jeans and a work shirt, and returns as the^ 
foreman of a construction crew, an owner/worker in a restaurant, an 
owner/worker in a small manufacturing firm or whatever, and roleplays that 
hiring situation with the youngsters. It is ironical that a banker provided 
the only evidence encountered of awareness that hiring environments may vairy. 

As with the application card, JST programs define the most serious 
potential client liabilities in the interview as those unrelated to work-, 
history, i.e*, *'Fired is the only work-related concern.** The advice about 
how to deal with them includes: **Tum the negative into a positive;** "Treat 
the subject lightly and pass on;** '*Don't offer too much de^tail;** "Assure the 
employer that whatever the problem was, it*s now solved.** AH programs warn 
against *'bad-mouthing** a former employer under any circumstances. The advice 
is essentially: **If the problem was yours [absenteeism, lateness, etc.] say 
the problem is now solved. If it was the employer, nothing is to be gained 
by complaining about the firm to the possible new employer. You might 
bad-mouth him, too-*' , j ' ' 

JST leaders appear to stress honesty nwch more in the interview than on 
the application card, ^perhaps because it is step closer to being hired, and 
the employer is more apt to check the verbal infom^tion before making a 
final decision* Dishonesty revealed at that poii^V could conceivably be 
decisive. • , j 

Just as with the application, there is a singular lack of focus in the 
interview^trainihg process on the content of work hristory, explanations for 
long periods of non-work or job hopping* Few of the mock interviewers 
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focused on asking people to describe in detail their former jobs in any 
detail. 

Interviewing Style 

It is in the realm of how job seekers should behave during an interview 
that the persOR^jl predilections of the program operators most affect the 
advice offered. At heari, the advice encapsulates a model image of that 
encounter beld by the program operator. "Negotiations between equals" can 
best -Characterize one model: Mt teaches job applicants to be active, 
talkative, assertive, to "control" the content 6f the interview, to ask 
questions, to press for a decision date, to talk about accoiuplishments on 
previous jobs that saved the employer money, to make small talk, to brag. It 
has strong "hard-sell" qualities. 

V ^ At the other end of the style spectrum- is what can be characterized as 
the "supplicant before authority" model. The image is one of returning the 
serve on a tentiis court: respond to the questions; offer little information 
beyond what 1s asked; keep^-the answe^^s very short; respect the time of the 
interviewer; be very honest; don't ask questions—especially don't ask about 
wages, benefUsv or working conditions since employers are offended by people 
whose only interest is money. The two models are posed in extreme terms for 
the sake of clarity. In fact, they sometimes intertwine. For example, most 
programs ^gree that wages and benefits should not be raised by the job se&ker 
until the job is offered, because the job seeker is then .-in a better 
bargaining position, and Is always free to refuse if the offer is too . far 
below expectations. ^ 

\ ■ 

Closing the Interview . To some program operators this is a more critical 
point than the initial/approach because it leaves the lasting impression. ^ It 
is the point when people are asked if they have any questions. Those JST 
programs that advocate the ^'negotiations between equals*' stance usually 
provide participants with lists of appropriate^ questions about the job, 
wages, working conditions, and so forth. People are urged to deKionstrate 
interest in the company by asking questions about the firm. Its produces or 
services, and its future. The pt?ogram| that are more inclined toward the 
supplicant role urge their clients to ask no questions and remain essentially 
passive. 
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ORC*s own experience as an employer offers a bit of insight- ' When 
Interviewing candidates with Ph.D.s for a research associate positions the 
ORC staff, interviewing in group, were markedly tturned against thos;e 
applicants who asked no questions. This implied an absence of^ Interest ■ or 
intellectual curiosity about the nature of the proposed research- Even 
impressive credentials did not overcome that very'^ negative indicator. 
However, ^hsn the staff interviewed candidates for a research secretary 
position, the hiring decision was far more influenced by other job related 
considerations than whether or not *the candidates asked questions; As with 
so many other job search techniques, appropriate behavior is largely 
determined by occupation, 

A few of the programs also advi;;e people to (1) thfi^k the interviewer 
fbr the time, (2) ask for other leads, -^f the job is unattainable^ and (3) 
ask for a deci sion date. Oddly, none of the programs advised people to 
finish their interview by informing the employer that they would like to have 
the job. The mere fact that a person is at an interview doesn't necessarily 
insure that he/she wants the job after hearing the details. A job seeker may 
olso be , shopping, exploring, uncertain. Informing the employer of the 
decision canbe a strong influencing factor in the employer's mind. 

Training in Interviewing Ski lis . Short prog rams , genera 1 ly ES run , do not 
attempt to provide any training component, either in interviewing or anything 
else. They inform participants about desirable interviewing behavior in 
their lectures, discussions, and in written form. However, most extended OST 
programs do offer some form of training and practice in interviewing. 

Training consists of practicing— emulating the real interviewing 
situation, When the program has video equipment the practice interviews are 
recorded and played back to the group so that individuals can see themselves 
in the^ role and can engage in critiquing and correcting their own behavior as 
well as hearing responses from the rest of the group. Without video 
equipment, /enactment takes place before the group. in a regular- role-playing 
situa€ion;Vrth comments from the leader and the groat). 

Employer rffles are played by the leader, 'the staff, other participants, 
or by employers who volunteer their services. The use of the participants as 
the employers appeared to be uniformly unsuccessful since participants are 
not partiGtflarly adept at assuming the employers* role, even with a-canned 
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question list. T^e use of visiting employers or their agents to role play 
also has proven problematical , many of them being not very competent as 
interviewers/ The leaders and other experienced agency staff members appear 
to be most adept at the authority role. 

The us[e of the video equipment presents JST programs with a variety of 
technical and logistical ^problems such as having the space necessary for a 
separat^ video taping room, the staff necessary, to continue running the group 
while individuals are called out^and taped, and th'" time required to video 
tape every participant and play alt tapes back to the group. For example, in 
one program with 33 participants, the lone leader took each person ifito a 
"separate^jcpom for taping, spading about five minut^es with each. That 'took 
nearly three hours,^ during^ which time the rest of the class was unattended 
and assigned to do^**)pmework." An even longer period of time was required to 
play each' of the 33 tapes back to the group and invite responses. In other 
programs, iir^cluding the ORC youth demonstration—Job Track\the class went on 
with one leader as, one by one, people were callecf into the video room where 
the other leader or another staff person conducted the' interview. Operating 
the equipment was also a problem. In a few programs, p^^rticipants were asked 
to do so.; In fact, no program visited had adequately resolved all of the 
technical problems associated with the use of the video. 

In most programs, employers* questions in practice interviewing were 
Scanned,/ questiorts drawn from the ** stress question** lists. However^ the 
most successful \model noted, which was emulated*" in the ORC *^youth 
demonstration^ was the use of the uncorrected work application prepared' by 
the participant as the basis for the practice interview. This is generally 
what occtirs during the job search, and it offers the JST program an effective 
w'By of dealing simultaneously with the mistakes in the applicafion^^pd in 
correcting interviewing errors. \ However, this is bes^t done by an experienced 
person who can quickly spot the risk issues in an application form. 

Critiquing the practice interview ^as -also somewhat Jiaphazard, often 
lacking focus and group participation. There didn*t.;appear to be adquate use 
of the modeling technique--demonstrating a better waj^ to deal with a problem. 
In fact, presenting participants with role models of good interviews was not 
at all evident. j ^ 

^ In genet'al » however, the use of tji^e video! offers the single ^most 
effective and enjoyable training device' observed, Uniformly, participants. 
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even those who were initially hesitant and reluctant, expressed approval of 
the training. However, most program? have time for only one rehearsal for 
each participant. It is questionable whether this is adequate to effect 
actual behavioral changes, especially for the participants with more serious 
communication problems. 

The wide differences in attitudes and teaching about the employment 
interview found in JST programs prompts us to turn again to the available 
objective data. An sfcrticle appearing in Personnel and Guidance Journal 
(Galassi, 1978) offers an excellent synthesis of the relevant literature on 
employment interviewing. The findings are organized into a proposed training 
model to prepare clients to interview more effectively. Though the article 
is directed to individual counselors, it is entirely relevant to JST pro- 
grams. The ensuing material draws heavily on that article and. on the staff 
tretining materials of ES and private agencies. 

^ Though the employment interview is the most widely used method of 
selecting employees, it is concluded to be a costly, inefficient, and usually 
invalid device. The'research suggests that performance during the interview 
bears little or no relationship to how an applicant will perform on the job 
and the results are often prejjudicial to applicants.* Nevertheless, since 
employers persist in relying on that method above all others, there is a 
clear need to prepare individuals for the job Interview. 

An important phase of any training program designed to improve inter- 
viewing techniques, is educating the clients about the interviewing process 
itself so that they can develop realistic expectations. The curriculum 
should include some theoretical constructs . about different types of inter- 
viewing methods, content, length, different roles and styles of interyiewers 
that they may encounter, and" what the role of the interviewe,e should tfe. For 
example,, participants in JST programs should understand the diffeiHence be- 
tween a structured and an unstructured interview. In a structured interview, 
' , J 

standard questions are. asked in prescribed order, while in an unstructured 
interview, the interviewer pursues whatever line of questioning seems most 
appropriate at the time. Most large companies prefer structured interviews 
because they believe that greater reliability arj^ validity can be attained. 

Interviewers in both the ES and. the private employment agencies are 
trained in the structured interview, the form of the interview Is usually 
determined by the document In hand, in most cases the work application. This 
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Is the Information gathering phase of an Interview, and the agenda belongs to 
the Interviewer* If the Interviewer loses control of the interview, the task 
cannot be completed* The o^nly appropriate role for the job applicant Is to 
cooperatV and provide the /informatiion as well and as digectly as possible*. 
Any attempt by the job ^applicant to control the intervievf during that phase 
of the process is diversionary and Irritating* \- 

In JST, participants would be much aided if they were forewarned that In 
either type of Interview the style may vary from warm and supportive to cold 
and even rude* Somfr' professional Interviewers limit the applicant to very 
brief remarks, and others encourage the applicant to do most of the talking* 
A considerable airo'unt of anxiety might be reduced If the JST participants 
understood thaty they might encounter a wide variety of styles and 
interviewing manners which are not of their making, to which they may have to 
adapt* What ^is more, there is considerable variance In the relative 
importance of /different aspects of the liitervlew according to the occupation* 
For example, subjective, non-^^job-related factors such as cornmunication and 
interperspnal skills are far more Important in managerial and executive 
pos.ltlons,^ of lesser significance in clerlcaT and technical jobs, and of very 
little s^ignificance in most manual labor jobs* A first rate craftsman does 
not jeopardize his value if he Is relatively silent, taciturn, or Inadept In 
verbal expression* 

/The authors of the article stress the imporliance of teaching job seekers 
to focus their presentation on the objective , job^related characteristics in 
the early stages of the interview and to 1nterspe.*se that focus throughout* 
the purpose is what the authprs refer to as "image managements—presenting 
oneself hcTnestly but in a way that does not allow the Interviewer to develop 
negative Impressions based on subjective factors unrelated to job 
performance* In fact, the literature offers considerable insights which would 
be helpful to JST operators. 

None of the JS^- programs suggested to participants that there were 
different interviewing styles and methods, and, different hiring environments 
in which the interview might take place* All, without exception, posed a 
single situation and emphasized only their own particular view of what to 
expect* All JST programs would benefit from mining the research literature 
about employment interviewing, and sharing knowledge about*the interviewing 
process Itself with their clients* 
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Informational Interviewing 

This technique, ;.»hich is quite prominently described and recommended in 

the conmercial literatUfe, particularly in the Bolles books, had found its 

r 

way into three programs as part of the training process. In five additional 
programs, the method was discussed and advice offered, but the activity was 
not part of the curriculum* In one sense, informational interviewing is the 
most recent entry in the lexicon of work-search techniques. / 

ORC researchers observed one program in which informational interviewing 
was a scheduled activity* The. program offered a^wb-week career-choice 
focus, followed by Job Club. The heterogeneous 'group irfcluded, among. others, 
a black 18-year-old who had never worked, a welfare mother, an incarcerated 
seaman on work furlough, and two upper-class, non-CETA eligible, middle-aged 
women referred by a private agency, who were permitted to sit io. \he 
preparation of the participants, their .dispatch to the field in pairk, and 
their return after the completion of their initial informational interviews 
(participants made thei r own selections about who to: interview) were all 
observed. It was a remarkable visual, demonstration of a "high'^-^H 13 
participants were excited, full of information, astonished at thei r^' success , 
and just plain "turned on." People, retfcent and timid all week, were 
fighting for the floor to describe theiir experiences. 

Job seekers are instructed to seek out information about the industry, 
firm, and occupation of individuals, but not to ask for a job. The interview 
is projected as a form of choice research — find out what people actually do 
in a company or occupation of interest. The apiproach assumes that people are 
usually cooperative and eagerf to describe tfl^ir company or/ their work. 
/Generally, the method is intended for highly qualified) individuals ^involved 
in determining new directions. The technique is used /by ^.commercial 
career-counseling firms that charge rather high fees*. / 

In discussion with program personnel who recommend this technique* and 
particularly in observing it, it becaire obvious that the/ goals underwent 
considerable adaptation when translated to JST participants. Though it was 
presented as "research" and a wa^ of extending a person 's ''network," 
participants were al so informed that, on the average, /zs percent of the 
participants actually got jobs through this method. However, to the observ- 
er, the greatest value appeared to be a remarkable loss of fear and 
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apprehension about talking to people which, one would expect, would be 
carried over into the job search. 

Unquestionably, the short duration of many programs raises the question 
about whether it makes sense to use time for this activity. Many program 
operators felt that it was particularly inappropriate for JST clients and 
youth. Such judgments . are certainly belied by the.one ORC observation. It 
was, without question, of inestimable value to all of the participants. 

Telephoning Employers ^ 

Of the visited programs, ten had a supervised search component which 
involved the use of banks of telephones by participants. None of ^ the 
relatively short, unstipended, mostly ES, programs provided this super^vision 
or the telephones, though almost all recommended this method for uncovering, 
vacancies and getting interviews. One PSE progmn didn't provide the 
telephones, but did dwell heavily on role playing 4nd providing scripts. The 
time allocated to the supervised search, mainly centering on the telepfjone 
room, ranges from two hours a day for two v^eks, when the scarcity of tele- 
phones requires assignments, to eight^hours a day for three weeks. WIN 
programs formally allow three months of supervised search, but fev| cover 
expenses for the whole period. Programs also vary widely or how many 
telephone calls the participants are expected to make in a day and the degree 
of supervision. Some programs require the participants to turn in their work 
sheets as a prerequisite for stipend payment or a1 lowance. All programs 
provide scripts for different types of situations arvd train clients in their 
use. 

The telephone room techniques have been lifted, almost intact, from the 
procedures used by prWate employment agency counselors and EDD i.nterviewers 
when doing job development* TherGuide to Train Interviewers in Job Develop- 
^.meDt_in_EDD and the materials from various private employment agencies offer 
clear analogies^ When Interviewers. Jin_.either institution do not have an 
appropriate job listing on file and do have a "salable" appri^aTrt at the desk, 
or in mind, they develop a job**by calling companies directly. They speak 
only to the person who does the hi ring and "seiV* their ctient*-get the 
employer to agree to an interview. Interviewers are warned not to call 
unless there is a client and not to seek any commitment other than the 
interview. Though these professional brokers ^ usually have access to 
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companies with which they have done bus\ness or about which they have 

information on file, they also often resort' to the yellow/ pages, as well as 

to the want ads. In the private agencies, there are multiple purposes for 

making 200 calls a day besides obtaining an interview/, among which 1s the 

developtnent of new business* National officials of the industry association 

have estimated tjhat 70 percent of their placements are obtained through the 

aggressive methoiJ of unearthing openings, rather than from those jobs already 

listed* ! 

In translating this method and teaching i t to JST participants ^as an 
approach to getting themselves a job, the developers retained the 
instructions to talk only to the person who does the' hiring; they developed 
telephone scripts to assist the job seeker; they retained the principle of 
red-lining the most immediately positive ^or salable points on the 
application; a nd^ the y retained the goal—to get a direct interview, -rather 
than engage in a phone interview* The instruction to keep the conversation 
very brief is also retained, so that a maximum number of employers can be 
contacted in , the minimum time, which is al s9 a major concern for the 
professional broker. 

The idea of teaching a job seeker this aspect of the broker's job is 
ingenious and has been a majDr contribution that permits the institution to 
supervise the search — to retain some measure of control over the time and 
effort of participants who are, after all, being paid to look for work in 
stipended CETA programs and in WIN. It concentrates the search, increases 
its intensity, and does indeed produce interviews which produce jobs* There 
can be little doubt that this innovation Is the turning point; the critical 
difference that distinguishes the current JST programs from the historical 
attempts to teach job search skills in stipended programs such as the 
Concentrated Employmt^nt /Program and traditional WIN "programs* Giving 
informatioii without transyating it into supervised client activity dtd not 
change the basic disftributiori of responsibility between client and 
iristftution—it was st/ill up to a job developer to do ^the work, to get the 
job for the client or/ a one-to-one basis. The new method, supervised and in 
group format with all of the potential for positive impact of group support, 
took the issue in/nand. It provided a way to coerce the- participant into an 
active and aggressive effort, while being underpinned, encouraged, and 
assisted. / . " ■ 
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The process is difficult, . tedibus, and particularly frightening .for. 
non-verbal timid people. The professional broker has advantages over thV 
individual job Seeker, aside from trailing, experience, or possible aptitude. 
To start the conversation with "This ;is George Smith of the ABC Erftployment 
Service" or "This is the public employment service" is much ^sier and pro- 
duces a. very different response than does an individual job seeker when 
making the call* It is far easier for the broker to say, "I have ^a fii;t- 
rate applicant who looks great and hasi a wonderful personality," than it is 
for a person to say that about her or himself. It is not fortuitous that 
programs using this method almost inevi;tably have curriculum items devoted to 
teaching people how to "brag," how toj ^"package" themsetves* how to give a 
three-minute TV commercial about their virtues. Most people arte naturally 
reluctant to engage in aggressively immodest behavior and have been 
conditioned against it. For the telephoning method to be successful, people 
have to be retrained to overcome suchj reluctance—even more than would be 
necessary in direct contact with employers or during an interview. Like the 
broker, they have to command the employer's interest quickly enough to get an 
interview, depending only on. a disembodied voice. 

It is, therefore, understandable that program operators . of ten describe 
the many devices people use to ease- out of. the process. For example, 
volunteer participants in the WIN program tend to drop away at the point when 
the class repairs to the telephone, banks. Of course, those who"^ persist 
generally , succeed in getting an interview which, in turn, increases the 
motivation. ^ 

ORC observations of the supervised search", particularly in the telephone 
room* were 1imited.\^ Project resources prohibited more than a week's stay at 
a site, ^ich" usual ly' occurred during the classn)om per1od.---^A^ 
operators were extremely reluctant to permit observations of the phone room 
since it tended to make participants, already apprehensive, even more uneasy. 
The design usual ly cal Is for extensive practice sessions* a buddy system* 
role playing, listening devices, and, other training methods. In actual 
observation, ORC .did not see evidence of these processes and noted Tittle 
supervision in the telephone room. It was also evident that scripts provided 
by the pragram were quickly abandoned, as responses were unpredictable and 
people's natural styles asserted themselves. 



However, ORC staff noted a numbeV of serious omissions in preparing * 
people for 't-he phone room which, if overcome, might well facilitate the 
process and spare participants frustrattbn and unnecessary efforts. \ Neither ^ 
in the instructional handouts nor in the verbal instructions were people . 
given any di recti ons or warnings about the selection of ^mpanies* The 
follpwing are a few examples; no one is warned that before selecting a 
company the location should be checked for accessibility and travel tirne; no 
warnings are offered about the customary practice of Targe company personnel 
offices to be available and open fgr any walk-i7?57^hich makes the telephone ^ 
call Unnecessary; no one is warned against calling service establishments at 
busy times, A host of such insights have not been accumulateid or dispe^ised* 
Yet, within the relatively brief periods .^of observations, ORC staff saw 
repeated incidents that could have been avoided, wKich were . frustrating , 
misleading, and often time' consuifning , to the job seeker. Onp participant 
expressed great pleasure at havirig obtained an **interview*N^tfi^» fn fact, the 
utility company he called, which has a permanently open personnel office,- 
simply told him to come in. Another jot) seeker was dismayed when he called a 
garage early Monday morning to be greated with explosive irritation at the 
bad timing^ Again and again, ORC observers watched participants who^, 
following, instructions to ask for an interview, were informed by thte^ 
personnel office thc^t company policy required that an application be on fi>e 
before an interview was granted.. A young person came in, after presumably 
going out for an interview, to announce that he couldn't get there without^ 
car. which he didn't have. He was too- dejected to start with , the phone 
again. Yet, no matter how often such mishaps occur, not a s|ngle progr£(^ has 
felt impelled to forewarn its clients. It is puzzling, because many of the 
programs have been running for a considerablje period of time and the staffs 
must have repeatedly obsei^ved their clients struggling with the same rebuffs, 
or selecting only large companies with personnel offices. How is it that 
th?y were not impelled to develop a list.of companies not to call or, at the * 
vtiry least, to develop a series of facilitating instructions " other than 
scripts? . \ 

The failure to respond to an obvious need is worrisome. It sugge-sts 

s ^ . ^ 

th^t curriculum and models become so embedded, so set in concrete, as to lose 
any f lexibi 1 i ty or vital i ty . Viorse , it raises the spectre that despite 
protestations to the contrary , the entrepreneurial view of the c1 ient is 
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mainly manipulative, lacking the ne^tessary commitment , the humanism that 
motivates, the extra effort to facili'tate* and ease an essentially difficult 
task. A JST program is obliged to provide the best tools, the best advice, 
and, the best assistance within its reisources to its participants. * 



Fql low-up 

Follow-up refers to those actions that a job seeker might take after the 
initial contact has been made or t^e interview has taken place* Few programs 
consider this a curriculum item, but nearly every program suggests some type 
of action* The most common piece of advice is that the Job seeker should not 
wait, for the employer's decision, but should telephone (some say drop in), 
not only to find out, but to jog the employer's memory and display serious 
intent. Both* the W^N TAG and the Self-Directed Placement program insist on 
f^rtltjw-up thank-you letters as a way of impressing the employer and getting 
attention. % ^ . , 

All of ■ the ady^ce^ reVte. pn the assumption that a hiring decision is yet 



to be made about a particular open job, and is therefore directed toward 
influencing that (decision; The image, o1^ where the interview occurred is that 
of a" comparatively small company with' a single o^lwring, where the person 
interviewing also rnakes the hiring decision* ■ ^ 

In fact, the advice is quite narrow a'nd ,fails to consider a wide variety 
of hiring environments, including the large personnel offic^s^hat/are nbti-^ 
fied of openings continually by varibttS departments in the comp^any',^ More 
important, JST programs generally fail to deal with the strategies^tha^jpb 
seekers should use to get into companies, unions/apprenticeship^'programs, or 
industries that they, have a particular d^^sire to break' into* This often 
takes persistence, repeated calls, efforts to get to know the gatekeepers, 
someone on the inside, eating lunch where crew or foreman may eat, getting to 
know the union business agent or dispatcher. Many employers have stated that 
persistent efforts are the single most compelling convincer of a person's 
seriousness and work ethic. Representatives of different Joint Apprenticship 
Councils, when questioned about the kind of persons they seek to indenture, 
concluded that persistence of effort to get in was the single best indicator 
they had of commitment to the trade. Again, getting a "good" job takes very 
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different strategies than getting ^'any" job. This point is also ^seriously 
neglected In most JST programs. 



Conclusion 

This concludes the presentation and analysis of what it is* generally* 
that JSTs are teaching their clients. There' is no doubt that* outside of 
cofiuion sense and common courtesy* there does not exist an irrefutable* un- 
disputed* validated body of knowledge that underpins the content of most JST 
programs. Widely circulated nythologies pervade the field* either because 
the existing body of relevant knowledge does not inform the major innovators* 
operators and service deliverers* or because the research has not yet been, 
done that would 1ift.it out of the realm of ^excessive conjecture and personal 
opinions, and into the real job world. 

The critique of what is taught and done in JST programs has been sharp* 
but this should not obscure the fact that a substantial service* helpful to 
many, is being, provided. Enough programs^ report sufficiently high success 
rates to indicate that participants do better in finding jobs than they would, 
have without JST. , ' ' 

The point is that JST programs might be more productive if th&re were a 
better fit between what they teach* the real problems and needs of those who 
are taught, yftTThe external realities of ' the job-getting process. The 
purpose of this^ana\sis of JST program content is to stimulate thought and 
effort towards that better fit. Hopefully* it will encourage the kind *of 
labor market ' research that will provide JSTs vtith^ a firmer and . more 
comprehensive knowledge base about what really takes place in the job^search^ 
processes ^ and in different occupations , and hiring environments. The JST 
potential for educating and motivating the people they serve can only be 
en>\anced if tho. substance they impart reflects the complexities of the jT)b 



Ijtprld as accurately as possible. 
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Chapter 
SUMMABY OF FINDINGS 



ThoMgh this state of the art study does not.purport to be an evaluation, 
job search training programs appear to be d significant social intervention. 
They have the* capacity to improve job search skills and increase the 
intensity of effort' of a wide spectrum of job seekers, from welfare 
recipients to executives. There Is strong evidence that OST programs meet 
with much public favor. In contrast with other types of eittployabill ty 
training programs, OSTs are reasonably short, low cost, and effective. 
Because of their group format, they, are particularly suited to the" 
capabilities of public agencies whose services to the public are Increasingly^ 
needed and whose resources are continuously reduced, 
o The rise of JST programs has, for the most part, b€fen a bottoin-up<^ 
effort, pushing their way Into national consciousness from the service 
delivery point. In that diverse and fragmented process, a rich array of OST 
models have emerged. Some have been widely emulated nationally and have 
dominated the field. These models, on the whole, embodyj a variety of 
influences that are not always appropriate or relevant to the population 
served. They also reflect the employment and training environment in the ^ 
recent past which provided a fairly substantial resource base from which to 
draw. Thus, these influential models/ have been generally leisurely, 
expan^sive, and well-endowed. It is doubtful that the new atmosphere which 
pervades the employment and training arena will ^encourage the retention of 
these ^same models, particularly the length of the program cycle and In the 
availability of full stipends to participants. Clearly, if JST continues to 
be offered to the job seeking public on a widespread scale, new models will 
have to emerge that are more responsive to the new budgetary realities. 

Major administrative and congressional decisions about the future shape 
of employment and training delivery systems are yet to be made. Speculation 
about these poHcy decisions Is beyond the scope of this study or the crystal 
ball capacities* of the authors. Nevertheless, It is not irrational to > 
speculate that the polici^ eventually adopted will support and legitimize a 
^T effort— that JST prd^jrapjis, In one form or anothe?^ will continue to be a 
service^bmooft^nt jcjf a national employment and ^training system. 
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Heretofore, the JST alternative has s'uffered from persistent neglect and 
lack of oversight from national policy makers and a Iministrators* At this 
pointy national guidance and leadership is needed to increase /the 
effectiveness of this component. In anticipation of its future value to fthat 
leadership, DRC offers a synthesis of findings which represent the /most 
minimal needs » gaps» and unanswered questions found In this state of the/ art 
study of JST programs: 



apped 
ibject 
work* 
more 
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1. Improving Content :" Most of the JST programs examined were handi 
with a relatively meager body of knowledge"^out their essential s 
matter—how people can best conduct a productive search for 
Programs need to present participants with a more validated 
appropriate and relevant core of advice which has appilicabllit: 
variety of settings^ industries, and occupations* To a limited 
a body of such information does exist in the research 

labor market operations and job search^ and within the „ _ 

training materials of the employment service. However^ this body of 
information remains largely unkncjwn and unused by JST practitioners and 
curriculum developers. At a minimum^ two relatively, simple rjlational 
steps would help to alleviate this problem: 

a. - A synthesis could be prepared incorporating the existing Iresearch^ 
findings about how people look for work, together with instiluctionar 
materials, which could serve as a staff training syllabus » a reference 
document for^ JST leaders, and whichjcould be disseninated epnong JST 
service deliverers. c-^w 



b. The development of high quality fi/lm modules would be especially 
usefyl in programs where staff training ts inadequate or unavailable* 
The films^ would insure the delivery of consistent^ accij(rate information 
to the job seeking public. 



Administration ; Th^e^ JST movement has 
duplication of effort, underutilization^ absence of 



Progr 



ram 



been hampered by 
criteria! for staff 

selection and training^ and inadequately developed national/ standards 
for measuring costs and outcomes* Several administrative aciions would 



be 



measuring 
useful: 



a. ^Centralized community JST resource' v centers ^ could ^mprove the 
quality of services^ increase utilization^ and reduce costs. Such a 
centralized JST resource center would require the ability to cut across 
the isolation of different delivery systems and combine vapous target 
groups. 

b. The quality of leadership in JST programs needs to be improved* 
Minimum standards for selecting leaders could be developed to insure a 
minimum quality of service. Entry specifications for new/employees in 
iimf^loyment institutions should be reexamined to^ insune that th 
inclirporate these skills, training/ arid experiences particularly suited 
for group leadership so that JST leaders could be selected Ifrom a larger 
pool, , Training » staff development, and supervision all require 
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considerably more attention than heretofore given in order to fulfill 
the potentials of the program, 

c, A standard method for allocating costs and arriving at JST outcome 
measurements need to be explored which considers relevant factors 
including who and what will be counted^ at what point and by what method 
follow-up will be conducted* and what will be considered success that 
will permit uniform evaluations of JST programs* in any delivery system. 

Research Needs : Though the agenda for research is not a priority item 
in ttie current climate* JST programs would benefit from two types of 
research effort; 

a* More evaluations of JST effectiveness are needed. The current 
state of the art provides inadequate direction to policy makers on many 
i ssues of cost effecti veness. Experimental designs with non-treated 
control groups are needed that would compare JST to both traditional 
agency services .and to those who receive no services of any kind. 
Studies that compare different JST models on grossly varied dimensions 
such as the cost effectiveness of a four-week program compared to a 
one-week program would provide important gui^delines to policy makers and 
program operators. . 

b. Labor market research is needed which probes and analyzes the 
hiring processes involved in different hiring environments. The state 
of the knowledge is currently inadequate to provide job seekers with 
solid, validated information about how best to conduct their search for 
work* and to provide JST programs with better guidance on curriculum 
emphases. As a consequence* the field is permeated with mythology* and 
over-dominated by a singular image of the white-collar^ professional 
job-finding process. Very* little research has been conducted about 
these processes in other occupations, and in specific industries. 

Disseminating Information : Despite the proliferation of private sector 
activity in job search and the spread of knowledge about the subject 
through books and other commercial literature* government sponsored 
programs have suffered from inadequate dissemination of two types of 
informations 

a. Users of employment and training programs — job seekers* employers* 
educational systems, other government and community agencies-^have been 
inadequately informed of the existence of this service component and its 
potential value. To attain full utilization of JST programs and provide 
the community with a responsive service, a conscious effort must be made 
to disseminate information which woul^ irtduce greater use of and support 
for such programs. As the widespread continuing availability of a free, 
individual brokering service becomes increasingly doubtful * the public 
perception and its traditional expectations of government programs must 
be altered. 

b. Within the employment system* there is a great need for a central 
source of materials and information about JST programs* and a means for 
exchanging information across the nation. JST now operates as a set of 
discrete, disconnected local activities with designers and ^operators 
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forced to pu1 1 a program together from loose strands of scattered 
material. Programs are operated in isolation, with little opportunity 
to exchange knowledge and experiences. A national clearinghouse 
function would be a great aid to local programs, especially during this 
period of evolving models and content* 

In short, JST has emerged from a long period of relative'^ obscurity to 
become an important newsservice component. ORC*s state of the art study, as 
docuinented in this report, displays a service which is inherently valid and 
widely valuable. Yet, it is a service that needs fgrther development to 
achieve its potential . A supporting infrastructure of policies and 
administrative actions is needed, some of which have'been outlined in this 
report. An investment in building this infrastructure would seem to be 
worthwhile because there are skills and knowledge about finding work which 
can be Imparted successfully, to everyone*s benefit. 
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APPENDIX 



Method and Scope 

State of the art research, a term usually associated with technology, 
suggests that the research goal is to identify and describe the rnost advanced 
development— the cutting edge* In pursuing this project, ORC staff found 
that such a characterization was not entirely app1i^b1e because the field 
itself has not been identified^ the universe was unknown, and the criteria 
for the **cutting edge** or most advanced had yet to emerge* The goals of this 
study were to describe the basic phenomenon itself, to probe its logic, to 
characterize the diversity of models, and to identify directions of change, 
for the edification of policy makers and program operators. - Such a study is 
by its very nature descriptive and judgmental, but: every reasonable attempt 
has been made to confine judgments within a rigorous analytical framework* 

PRC Approach 

^ ^^^ researGli -takes, a basic approach toward its task. ORC staff 
approached thii ^project with the perception that it must be fundamentally, 
qualitative, exploratory/ research; ^ This presumes that relatively little is 
known about the subject at the beginning and that the specific research 
strategies and methods must emerge and be developed in the process of gaining 
the necessary understanding. Thus , ■ the research design and instruments 
developed in ddvance of field work would have, to be tentative.- The 
exploratory approach requires flexibility tp adapt as the integrative and 
iterative processes of thinking, data gathering, and analysis move forward. 

In contrast, t^he evaluative approach builds a statistically based, 
analytical model, with variations in performance as the dependent variable. 
This is an appropriate approach when the study goal is to advise policy 
makers about which of .several models is "best" or most effective. A k^ 
premise is that the phenomenon has reached a state of development where the 
major design alternatives are relatively stable, the major periodr of 
innovation and development is over, and the'major policy concern is resource 
allocation. 
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The JST cofnponent did not fulfill the key premise for an evaluative 
design. JSTs were proliferating rapidly, even as : the research\ vrtff Mn 
progress. Basic models are still undergoing change, and new, home-gr^ 
varieties are still emerging. The movement is clearly in a process of ra^id 
innovation and d(^elopment. The primary need, in ORC staffs' view, was |to 
assist and further\that process rather than to deflect it with a prematuV^' 
evaluation. Other factors that Influenced that decision were: 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ I 

t The assumption that quantitative knowledge gained in such an unstable 
period is subject to becoming rapidly outdated. M 

t A number of respected actors and observers in the field had explici;|1y 
urged ORC against trying to identify a '*best'* model at this stage. J7 

t Comparable outcomes or cost data would be a prerequisite for evaluative, 
research. Obtaining such data across the lines of, three different 
de ivery systems, iwith^ different record-keeping and cost-accounting 
methods, was infeasible, even if all of the ORC resources, were used. to 
pursue that inquiry. ^ ^ 

The «telecti.on_. of sites for study and observation reflected the ORC 
approach. A state of the art study does not -ask for the average or norm* 
Rather, the criterion for selection of field visit sites was that each 
program represent the development of some important dimension in' program 
design or context. Hence, the sample selected was entirely purposive and is 
not necessarily representative of typical patterns of program operations. 
Indeed, in many cases, the search was-for the rare event or the needle-in- 
the-haystack- 

Methodology ... 

The research process ^involved essentially five stages: (1) 
'identification of the programs, (2) selection of study sites, (3) development 
of field instruments, (4) data gathering, and (5) data analysis. 

Data were gathered through telephone interviews, on-site interviews, 
on-site observations, interviews with significant individuals, attendance at 
seminars, review of program documents, and review of literature. 

Identification of Programs . The first concern was to locate JST programs. 
The national Youth Office was asked to provide information about nationally 
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funded youth sites, and UIN national leaders identified important UlN sites* 
All Department of Labor regional offices were contacted and asked for known- 
and/or examplary OST projects in WIN, ES, and CETA. I^egional offices were 
also asked to survey CETA prime sponsors, requesting them to identify OST 
program: operating under their jurisdictions. The regions varied in theilr 
response to the request. Eventually, 405 of the 1979 total of 456 CETA prime 
sponsors were surveyed. A number pf ES state offices were interviewed by 
telephone to identify known and/or exemplary ES and WIN JST. sites. In total, 
over 300 sites were identified where JSTjs existed which, on. first cut, 
appeared to fall within the definition. Program materials were also 
forwarded to ORC. 

Through an examination of program descriptions and telephone interview's, 
the list was reduced to 62 sites for potential visit and further study. The 
telephone calls also served to establish critical modeling characteristics 
that would aid in the selection process. In a few cases, the definitional 
boundaries were somewhat stretched because some intriguing activity lay just 
beyond the border and seemed to demand inclusion. 

Site Selection . A number of considerations determined the choice of 30 sites 
for visits. Th first task was to identify and select youth JST programs. 
This was. required by project contract in preparing for the ORC Youth 
Demonstration. The second task was to select CETA, WIN, and ES programs. 
Beyond that, ORC staff considered a number of priftrary and secondary modeling 
dimensions in making selections. The 30 sites were chosen wtth the following 
primary considerations: youth programs—six sites; nationally recognized 
models, originals and Veplications—six; exemplary programs recommended — six; 
location—rural , inner-city, out-of-California ES — four; unique curriculum 
emphasis — three; unique institutional arrangements— two; unique service 
deliverer—one; size of program— one; time variation— one. Beyond that, at 
the secondary level of selection, some programs were picked because the^Ahad 
other i nteresti ng features : mi xed youth/ adul t part i ci pants f , ~^SZ 
participants , programs inspired by unique individual concepts , geographi'c 
distribution, buoyant and slack economies. 
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Field Visit Guide—Modeling Dimensions . ORG observers developed an initial 

guide for conducting the field visits that explored various aspects of a JST 

program. Each cycle of data gathering resulted in changes in the basic 

framework to reflect new insights. The / final form is expressed in the 

organization of this report, further modified by the changed institutional 

" . ' ■ 

realities. The framework or guide itself/Was highly detailed, with numerous 

specific questions. Its design was intended to organize the massive amount 

^of data and to overcome impressionistic/^aspects of , the observations—or at 

least to separate them from objective data gathering. The outline^ was 

structured to permit horizontal analysi^ of various dimensions across the 30 

case studies under the major headings. // 



D^ta Analysis . The 30 case studies , ^the program material s , and the 
tional 32 sites with. telephone interviews were analyzed both vertically, 
as separate cases, and horizontally/, by each dimension^of the field guide; 
Matrices were constructed to capture all of the critical issues in order to 
provide a basis for controlled ana/1ysi5 of an otherwise unstructured body of 
data. 

^ ' ^ ^ ■ ■ " . ■ ] 

Caveats . The methodology illustrates both the strengths and weaknesses of 

the study: ^ 

i ■ r ■ ^ ' '■ 

t K complete census of JST programs was not conducted. The rapid 

I expansion of JSTs wouTrf have outdated the data by the time this 

■ report was published; Yet it is believed that significant models 

! were surfaced. - 

i ■ . . ' ■ ^ * 

t' Outcome and cost data were offered by some program sponsors. However, 

J ORC staff found on initial probe, that success criteria and qost factors 

/ were so varied and inconsistent that comparability was impossible, andx 

/ potentially misleading data would be offered. Hence there is no basis. 

/ for choosing a besi: program or best model. In fact, given the rate of 

proliferation and experimentation, the "best" may be just developing. 

t The study would not be able to establish which factors within programs 
account for greater or lesser effectiveness; all programs were^nominated 
for their exploratory nature. 

A JST program is a complex intervention which is many faceted, and it 
may be administered in a variety of settings. ORC resource limitations made 
It unfeasible to gather and analyze data on all of the modeling dimensions 
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from every vantage point. ' ORC observers were confronted with one of two 
choices: apply an equal level of depth and effort to every phase of a JST 
program, which would produce a relatively shallow descriptive overview, or as 
an alternative, select certain aspects for more probing and deeper analysis, 
which would t)roduce a report of unequal analytic depth. ORC observers chose 
the latter cjourse for the following reasons. 

• Very excellent and valuable documents are already in the field which 
provide overviews of the JST phenomena, and which have been widely 

-circulated. At the overview level, ORC staff would have little more to 
/contribute** 

• . Each of the three delivery systems involved with JST has institutional 

constraints and problems that, in and of themselves, would require great 
probing and deep study in order to make a significant contribution to 
the field. ^ 

' ' ■, • 

• ^ The one thing shared by all JST programs is that people come together, a 

leader stands before them and offers information and training about hdw 
they should go about looking for work. Thus, the oppoTttfnlty to observe 
30 programs in operation representing diverse del ivery systems and 
client groups, provided a unique case study data base on,whi(jh to draw 
for concentrated analysis of the conduct of JST programs. 

ORC staff determined that the most valuable contribution they could make 
was to focus the data gathering and analytical energies on what takes place 
within the workshops ^hemsel ves—the kernel. No such effort had been 
undertaken by any other observer and, -because of the history of involvement 
in direct service delivery by some of it^ principles, ORC was uniquely suited 
for that task. Hence, this report reflects that choice. It concentrates on 
the activity itself, especially on th,e content of what is being taught. 
Administrative and institutional matters were addressed only in so far as 
necessary to ^ive perspective and context. 



*Robert Wegmann, a consultant to ORC on this project, wrote a paper, "Job 
Search Assistance: A Review" which was a critical factor in increasing 
national awareness of JST, Bart Kennedy prepared ^ paper for the Private 
Industry Council Staff, "Self-Directed Job Search; An InttngTduction" whlth 
Is now being circulated. Both are excellent and comprehensive. Both are 
^tvailable through: > Inquiries Unit, Office of Management Assistance, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration^ U, S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 
D Street, Washington, D.C. 20213, 
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This section describes the basis upon which institutional identity was 
ascribed to the visited sites , and identifies the external environments. 
Matrix tables appear at the^ end of this chapter {Table 1) listing the 
individual sites and their geographic and institutional characteristics* The 
tables are offered to indicate the diversity of settings in the data base. 

Institutional Matrix . The most beflign way to characterize what a researcher 
encounters when attempting to unravel the employment and training delivery 
system now is utter confusion and bewildennent. Funds, staff, ^and service 
del fverers cross over from one delivery system to another at every level and 
are different in different communities. Even the seemingly siinile task of 
assigrring a program to one of the three basic delivery systems—CETA, WIN, 
ES— involved complexity. 

To make such assignment, three elements were considered: 

1. Who has program responsibility? This might include a host of elements; 
who keeps records, who initiated the program, in whose offices is it 
administered, who is answerable? f\ 

2. Who funds the, program? Even that element was often muddy, as programs 
exercised heroic ingenuity to link funds from a variety of sources, to 
join titles, to combine state and federal funds. 

* 

3. Who actually delivers the service? Again, the elements were confusing 
and inconsisteati For example, ES staff may deliver the service as a 
subcontractor to a CETA program. In one state, state funds are 
administered through the ES for JST, but the delivery is subcontracted 
to private contractors. What should bg^ the institutional -identity? 

Since the main thrust of this r^esearch is to examine the JST itself 
rather than how institutions operate, ORC staff chose not to be unduly 
diverted, and to make decisions on the best available evidence, with some 
application of logic. For example, two programs— one a welfare reform site, 
and the other a general assistance program for welfare clients with some CETA 
funding— are arbitrarily assigned to the WIN/Welfare category because all the 
clients are on welfare, A CETA-funded youth program is initiated by ES, 
operates with ES staff within an ES office. J^^vertheless , its participants 
must be CETA eligible and do r^eceiv^ stipends. It is designated as an ES 
program because it i^ most influenced by that institution. 



Uithal, the institutjional distribution of the visited sites is: 
CETA 12, jof which 4 are youth programs 

' ES jll,;of which 2 are youth programs 

WIN/Melfare j . 7 
Most programs intemiingle youth and adults and many prbgrams"^ which are 
not designated WIN/Melfare do include l^^elfare and WIN recipients among their 
participants. 

In both ES and WIN, the service i 
institutions though this is shared w 
agency in two programs. In CETA, JST 
types of subcontractors. 

All of the WIN JST programs developed as a result of state or national 
impetus; the process was! top-down. M)st of the ES sites were in California 



where the impetus has been the policy 



s always .delivered by the staff of the 
th staff ; of the local social welfare 
is delivered by a variety of different 



decision of the state agency. .However, 



in four ES sites outside of California, the impetus was from the local office 
staff. The CETA sites all evolved" frcm local initiative. ; 

Geographic Matrix . The 30 visfted sites were found in 27 different locations 
in 13 states. More of the programs studited were in the western part of the 
nation than elsewhere. This is a consequence of the fact ^that JST programs 
originated in the west, are more ngmerous there, and California is the only 
state where the program operates statewide in the ES. California offered ORC 
a variety of alternative ES designs. ■ However, DOL regional offices IX.and X 
(the far west) were far more aware .of the existence of JST programs. Tr> 
fact, regional offi<;^s in Regions ; III, IV, and VI = reported* almost no 
programs- As a consequence,- 13 of the visited sites were in California, 17 
of 30 in Regions IX and X. 

The 30 programs v/eV'e located in 27 communities of widely different size 
and racial composition: 



. Population of Program Locales 

0 to 9,?99 
10,000 to 49,999 
50,000 to 99,999 
100,000 to 249,999 
250,000 to 499,999 
500,000 and up 
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3 , 
7 

'5- ^ ' 

4 . 
2 

6 . 

27 program locale% 



Only New York and Los, Angeles^ exceeded one mill*c\p, though San 
Francisco, St. Lojuis, and Milwaukee >^ere each central cities with high 
minority density. Though blacks were the predofljinaht minority in most 
places, there werfr a few sites where Hispanics constituted the main minority 
group. In the 27 communities, 13 served large jnjral populations thbU^H the 
N^community itself might be fairly sizeable* 



Minority Composition of Places 

Minorities of 25% or more - . 
Minorities 10 to 25% 
Minorities 5 to 10% 
Minorities 0 to 5% 



Labor Markets . The programs visited were functioning [ in areas that ranged 
from high to low unemployment rates, as of June, 1980. Of the 27 locations, 
San Mateo had the lowest unemployment rate-'3.9 percent—and Modesto had the 
highest'-] 3.7 percent. Unemployment rates ranged between 6 and 10 percent in 
22 of the sites. ' ■ ^ ■ . . ' 

Only four of the visited programs were in commuirtties where 
manufacturing constituted over 30 percent af the Industrial activi ty: 
Camden, Milwaukee, Rockingham^ and Lansing. At six of the sites plant 
layoffs and closings were reported. On the other hand, /seven sites r^pty^ted 
buoyancy and growth in the economy. Four of the' sites were^college ' tftwns, 
and two were state capitals. Overall, the diversity of Ihe Visited sites 
would indicate that JST is not a. phenomenon whose relevarjce is limited by 
type of Community or labor market. " - . , ^ 

JST Models in Relatio n to External Conditions 

^ \ : — *7 ,^ V 

ORC staff were unable to find any ^Consistent relationship - between 

externaV factors such as economic Conditions; community size, or population 

characteristics^ and the choices made by program leaders about what to teach 

or how to teach it. For example, one small rural area considers the use of 

\}\v telephone as a tool inappropriate for small commjnities. ^Another, of 

approxTnately the same size, insists on use of the teiephone*^ Discussioifs 

v^ith program operators indicate that in many cases the ch&ices are based upon 

what the decisonmaker heard, observed, obtailied from national- dirfectlv es, o r 

bought|Conii>erciaUyt without examining the appropriateness of the approach to 
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the local environment, and without any evidence Ahat modifications were made 
to fit that situation.. In most cases, the .decisionmakers^did not know there 
were options among which to choose., ^ 



(>£OGMPI|IC AND INSTITVTIONU. CHUACTEfllSTICS 



CETA 



YISITEO JST SITES 



PflOGRAH 


SITE 

POPULATION 
19/5 


HAJOft 

POPULATION 

SEItVEO 


(MCMPLOVHENT 

MTES/JUHE 

1980 


HISCELLAHEOUS 
IHFOmATION 

• 


oamRY 

STAff 


fUHOING 
SOURCES/ 

participant 
paVhents 


Participants 


PLACE IM 
PROCESS 


1 AflCATA 
OPTIONS 
huri>oVt Co. 

Catlf. IX 




Rural 


11,8 


Cot lege town» 
tour 1 in* lumber 

• \ ■ \ 


Private 

non-profit 

contractor 


Hlxed titles; 
no stipend 


Hlxed CETA 
eltgtbles 


Intended.up front; 
Including PSE; JST 
not pre*fiequUlt« ^ 


2. CAHQRIOGE 
JOQ f ACTORV 

Has*, i - 


I0Z.4ZO 


Sutiurban 


6.2 


PolarolD layoffs* 
colle9e\towflr» tech- 
nical sm^facturing 


Central 
CETA staff 


National/ 
Youth Office 
Oewmstratlon; 
stipend^ 


Youth, out of 
school 


free standing; tIST 
not pre-requlslte 


3/CAHOEN ACTION 

COUCATION 
Hew Jersey 11 




^UDUFDan 


lift 


1 ' 

iwo Mjor firss situt 
down; «aruifactu(ing 
over 30 percent * 


jCentral 

CETA- 

suff 


nixed titles;, 
stipends 


Hlxed CETA 
etiglbles 


Halnly lip front; JST 
pre-reqyUlte for 
other CETA 


4. LANS1»G 
JOB ClUG ^ 

Michigan V 


126.005 


Rural . 

• 


9.6 


lleavy auto layoffs 


^Social 
, service 
' agency 

fV 


YETp/Tltre IV; 
Ho stipends, 
expenses 


Youth 


■ [ — 

JST not required; 
voluntary 


S. MODESTO 
IIEAU ftCST 
SUnJildus Co. 
CallL n 


A3«54a 


fiurii 


high 


fast growth area; 
processing 




T^tle IV; work 
full Stipend^. 


Youth 




JST not required; 

vnliintaiFv 

J 


6. uiLiseono 

VMSHIHGTON CONSOft- 
TIUH 

'Oregon t 


25.000 

• 


SuburUn 
IturaV 


5.9 


Light Manufacturing^ 
fanaing; near Port-* 
land 


Central 
CETA 
^taff / 

> 


All CETA 

titles; 

Mixed CETA,; 

welfare 

c1 lent»;. sti*' 

pends 


Mixed heter 
geneous gro 
Including jri 

- 1 
1 


ups; 
outh 


JST occasionally 
pre<*requls tte; alxed 
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GEOGftAPIIIC AND INSTiniTIOHIU. CltAMCTEftlStlCS ^TA 



VISITED JSr SITES 



PftOGfUH 


SITE 

fWUUT 

1975 


ION 


• 

KUOR 

POPULATION 

SERVED 


UNEMPLOVHENT 
RATES/JUNE . 
19&0 

/ 


KUCaiAHCOUS / 
^NFOWATIOK 


DELIVERY 
STAFF^ 


FUNOttKS 
SQCiRCES/ 
PARTtClj'AIIT 
PAY«»»TS , 


1 

.Participants 


PLACE IN 

raocEss 


7. PALACIOS 

TfUWSUlOKAL PR£* 
^HPLOYHtm 


6.9S9 




Rural 


/ 


Oow chemical plaH; 
.only Itinerant 
progr^ f 


School 
district 


YEfp Title IV 
stipends 
H tine 


Youth dropouts i 
16 to 21 


JST «iccas1onal1y 

pre*requlsltei 

«lxed 


ejSCAflAHENIO 

y un&AN HAKAGCHEra 

COUP. < 


260^22 


Urban 

y 


/9 

/ 


State capltol; 1 
growth In techno* 
logy Industry ' 


Private 

contractor 

profit 


Title 110 1 
Vh PSE 
expense 
•toney 


PSC Mandatory 


Tf#o ffonths before- end 
of PSE 


StLF'filfiKTEO y 
PUC£MENT COfiP / 

Calir.'lJt . 




Urbai/ 

/ 

/ 


7.5 , 

4 


f 

i 


Private 
contractor 
. profit 


Title MB; 
stipends 


CETA ellglbtes 


Hlned an^ free stai^ 
Ingj JST not pre- 
r^ulsUe 


10. SAN FRANCISCO 

INTENSIVE JpD . . 
SEARCH, H0£>v>9\ 
Catir. IX \ 


564, 5S0 / 


, Urban 
central 
city 
• 




l?avny unlonlxed; 
tour1s«« corp. hdqti. 

"~T 


Central 

CETA 

staff 


Title JIO h 
Vl, PSE. no 
expense 
iMHiey 


PSE non-marHla* 
tory 


Halnly In one Mmth 
bjfrfore.PSt ends 


n, SAN HATEO 
JOB SEARCH 
WORKStlOPS CORP. 

CtfUf. n ' 


77,878 


Suburban 


3.9 
lowest 


Close to snjlcon 
Valley, unions strong 
within SF CMnute 


Private 
contrac tor 
profit 


118. JIO. IV 
PSE a youth 
cycles; 
stipends 


CETA eligible, 
afiQ specie i 
target groups 


JST not required 


12, Tl>CSOtl 

JOD FINUtRS 
, MORKSHOP^i, PRf-JOO 
TRAINING 
Arizona IX 


£96^457 . 


Urban ' 


6,6 


Sunbelt ft ve 
low wages. 


"y active, 
Few unions 


CS. staffs 
CETA imlt 
lloffman 
trained 


Title 118 
Stipends 


Heterogeneous, 
CETA ellglbles, 
walk Ins. 


Free standing. JST 
not pre*requ1slte 
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G€dGAAPItlC AND tHSTITUTl£<AL DUWACT ERISTICS STATE EHPtOYHCKT SERVICE VISITED JST SITES 



PROGRAH 



1. BERKaEY FIELD 
OFFICE 



Col If. IX 



2. mm FIELD 
OFFICE 
JOB FIWERS 

Calif. IX 



SITE 

POPULATIOH 
1975 



110,46S 



176,S28 



MAJOR 

POPUUTION 

SERVED 



Urban 
SutMirban 



Rural 
Urban 



UHEHPLOWEHT 

RATES/JUNE 

1980 



HISCELLANCDUS 
IHFORHATION 



8.3 



8.4 



College toMi 



Center of win* 
groMlng; heavy agrt- 
culturf I'lofig range 
depressed am. 
Recent^^Mditrta 1 



DELIVERY 
STAFf 



ES. 

placenent 
unit 



ES^ teifk. 
ft Inter- 
mittent 



FUtOllffi 
SOURCES/ 
fAATKiPAHT 
fAYICHTS 



T^artictpants 



Hb funds 
Ro stipends 



State Youth 
fundss 118^ 
JV^DUcret^,; 
Stipends . 



PlACe IN 
PROCESS 



flow of traffic; 
wlnly fMTOfes* 
stofials ft career 

<:botce 



FIOH 

H/A 



CCTA eligible, 
out of school 
youth 



Free standing 



Free standing 



3. GALESCURG FIELD 
OFFICE 

Illinois V 



34,981 



Rural 



7,1 



Electric ft electronic 
equtpvent nanufactur* 
fog 



ES 



CETA dlscre- 
tionary^ no 
stipend . 



tttA eligible; 
outW school 
youiin 



4. LOS AHCELCS 
SQUTII GATE FIELD 



7. 000 .000 



Urban 

city 

center 



7.8 



Integral part of LA 
toetro; heav> plant 
layoffs In district 



ES 



rio funds 
Ho stipends 



HewUI clalMnts; 
laid off auto 
Mrfcers 



Beglnnlfig of U1 



PORTERVILLE FIELO 
OFFICE" 

CaMf. IX 



14,748 



Rural 



7.Z 



Grapes, cotton, Indus 
trial base; Iom wages 
non union . 



ES 

ft Inter- 
mittent ^ 



Ho funds 



ES f Tow and 
Ul 



Flow of traffic 



6/RAPIO CITY FIELD 
OFFICE/JOB 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAH 
South Dakota VIII 



48,|S6 



Rural 



4.6 



Rlghfc'to^work, 1oi#est 
iiage rates, tleavy 
tourlsw 



ES teiv* 
Part tl«e 



Ho funds 
No stipends 



UIH. CETA clients 
flow of traffic 
coi^lned* ^ 



Flow of trarflc 
CETA and UIN 
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GEOGRAPHIC AHD iHSTlTUTiONAL QIARACTERISTICS 



STATE Etm-OVMEHT SERVICE VISITED JST SITES 



X:; — — 

PROGRAM , 


SITE 

POPULATiOH 


ka<i6r 

1>0PULATI0N 


UHEKPLOYHEHT 
RATES/JUKE 


HI SCEtt AMYOUS 
IHFORHATION 


daiVERY 
STAFF 


HJHOING 
SOURCES/ 

PAVIfENTS 


" ■ / 
Participants 


PiACC IH 
PROCESS 


7. ROCXmCltAH FIELD 
OFFICE 

North ramllnA tU 


6*316' 


Rural 




Fa$t gnMi^lng* 'textile 
and nlll products, 
tabor force 25.000 
On county service 
«rea) 


ES* 

counselor 


CETA dlscret.' 
Stipends 


Flow of traffic* 
vobinttry; CETA 
elfgible. MiJced- 


501 to work site 
assessRient 


8. ST. LOUIS HELD 
OFFICE 

Hfssourt VII 


523*964 


Urban 

city 

center 


9.2 

^ . 


Heavy recent General 
Hotors layoffs. 
Iflgtiest percentage 
of Minorities 


ts. 

counselor 


^funding 
MGi stipends 

\- 


Counselor's 
referrals 


After counsel Ing 
session 


9. SAN DiEfiO SERVICE 
CENTER 

C*IIf. IX 


REPORTED I9CETA 


ES. 

pUcewnt 
unit 


Ho funding \ 
Ho stipends 


Job ready flow 
clatnants 


Hewly registered 
mstly 

■ • - / 


iO. SAN FRANCISCO 
FIELD OFFICE 

CaMf. U 


REP oVt^D I I 0 C E T a 


ES 


Ho funding 
H^ stipends 


Professional i 
caretr choice* 
all local 
offices 


H/A 


11. SANTA CRUZ Fiao 
OFFICE 

Calif. U 


3S*e07 


Rural 


7.5 


Highly seasonal « 
tourist* college tiKm 


ES. 

profes- 
sional 
sUff . 

* 


Ho funding 
No^ stipends 


Traffic flow, 
Ul 


H/A 

\ 

. \ ■ 



I 

I— • 



ERIC 
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GEOGRAPII!C AtlO tNS\lTUnOKAL DIARACTERlSTtCS UtH/UClFAHE VISITED JST SUES / 



P^GRAH 


POPULATION 
1975 


POPULAUOK 
SERVED \ 


UNEHP10Y»€HT 
RATES 1980 


HlSCEllANEOUS 
tHFQRMTIOH 


DELIVERY 
STAFF 


HAHOATOftY/ 
VOLUNTARY 


HOOELIHG 

ISSUES 


ihcehtives' ' 
over welfare 


iiARLEH 
\}0b CLUO 
New York U 


8.000.000 


Urban \ 

city 

ctnter 


7.3 

\ 


Hatnly black ghetto 


ES/lltH 


Htxed 


Ortgtnal 
Azrin test 
stte 


|30/m)nth 
$3/ lunch 
transportation 


JD0 CLUO 


92,802 


Urbdn 


■ *\ 


Btg blue collar bmrk. 
force; wtthtn comjte . 
of San Frafictsco i San 
Jose * 


SAU staff 


Vo1unt£r;y 
atteridanctt 
pre-UlM 
certtf^catton 


lloffMan tratned 
JASAP-CAL1F. 
experiiient/coi6. 
mH/CETA/ES 


CETA stipend until 
welfare certification 


>ELFARE AEFORH 

snt 


94.493 


Urban 


7.0 \ 


Cold t«xttle, btg 
growth i econontc 
renewal effort 


mn/Es 


JST pre- 
requisite * 


Straight 
Azrtn 


Incentive and 
expenses t 


4. HtlUAUKEE* . 
Wisconsin V 


665,796 


Urban 

city 

center 


6.7 


Biggest prograa^ 
heavy panufacturtng 


Soctal 

strvtce 

agency 


Haodatoryi 


Airtn 


S CETA stipend 


. 'JOD CLUB 


78.168 


Aural 


9.5 


State capttolt 
big layoffs 


ts/um 

SAU staff 


Htxed 


Modified 
Azrin 


Mb/week - 2^ weeks 
$3.50 tonch aod 
transportation 


.JOO CLUB 
Htssourt vn 


15.775 


Rural 


« 4 




ES/mn 

counselors 


Handatory 


Straight 
Azrin 


$15/week 
$2.00 lunch and 
transportation 


7. rucsof* \ 

^rtzofia IX 

i 


R E P 0 it T E 0 f 1 2 

1 ■ * 


mn/ES 


Htxed 

1 


lloffnan 
trained 
leaders 


$35 weekly 
incent Ivc 

m 



j^Hoi Uin-General AsslsUnce-CETA fiinds for H tine stipend 
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